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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



Tbb following epitome contains a general outline of the prinoi- 
ples of our language, as embodied and illustrated in ^*The Institutes 
of English Grammar." The definitions and explanations here 
giyen, are necessarily few and short. The writer has endeavoured 
to mtke them as clear as possible, and as copious as his limits would 
allow ; but it is plainly impracticable to crowd into the compass of 
a work like this, all that is important in the grammar of our lan- 
guage. Those who desire a more complete elucidation of the 
subject, are invited to examine the author^s larger work. 

For the use of young learners, small treatises are generally pre- 
ferred to large ones ; because they are less expensive to parents, 
and better adapted to the taste and capacity of children. A small 
treatise on Grammar, like a small map of &e world, may serve to 
give the learner a correct idea of the more prominent features of 
the subject ; and to these his attention should at first be confined ; 
for, without a pretty accurate knowledge of the general scheme, the 
particular details and nice distinctions ot criticism can neither be 
understood nor remembered. 

The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the 
principal definitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to mem- 
ory, that they may ever afterwards be readily applied. And the 
pupil should be alternately exercised in learning small portions of 
nis book, and then applying them in parsing, tUl the whole is ren- 
dered familiar. 

The learner who shall thus go through this little work, will, it is 
Imagined, acquire as good a knowledge of the subject as is to be 
derived from any of the abridgements used in elementary schools. 
And, if he is to pursue the study forther, he will then be prepared 
to read with advantage the more copious illustrations and notes 
contained in the larger work, and to enter upon the various exer- 
cises adapted to its several parts. 

This work is in no respect necessary to the other, as it contains 
the same definitions, and pursues the same plan. The use of it in 
the early stages of pupilage will preserve a more expensive book 
from being soiled and torn ; and the scholar^s advancement to the 
larger work may be expected to increase his pleasure and accelerate 
his progress in me stuoy. 

Goou> Bbowh. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



81NOX Um» oompletion and publication of my Grammar of English 
Gnunman, it has frequently been enggested to m^ that a new and 
critical revision of the Institutes and First Lines, to present them 
in a state of stricter conformity to that more elaborate work^ and 
to obyiate at the same time some remaining defects which had 
occasionally been noticed^ might be the means of increasing the 
naefolness, and sustaining the repotation of these piretlj widely 
known school-'books; Bach an improvement of the Institutes the 
anthor carefully prepared for the stereotypers during the last year* 
Havmg now performed, in like manner, and with proportionate 
pains, a new revision, or a sort of recasting, of the First Lines of 
Ikiglish Grammar, he may perhaps, without lack of modesty, 
commend this littie book to the managers of schools, as being, 
in his own estimation at least, the best and cheapest epitome of 
EogUsh Grammar yet offered to their eboiee, 

GooLD Bbown. 

LTznar, Hass., 1865. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Gbamkab is the art of speaking, read- 
ing, and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthogi*aphy treats of letters, syllables, separ- 
ate words, and spelling. 

Etymolo^ treats of the different parts of 
speech, with their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement^ of worls in sentences. 

Prosody treats of pnnctaation, utterance, fig- 
ures, and versification. 



PART I. 
ORTHOGBAl'Hy. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separ- 
ate words, and spelling. 

CHAPTER L— OP LETTERS 

A LetJUr is an alphabetic mark, or character, 
commonly representmg some elementary sound 
of a word. 
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An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or 
' primary souid of the human voice, used in speak- 

The letters in the English alphabet are twenty- 
ax; A a, B b, Oc, D d, JE e, Pf, G ff, Hh, li, 
Jj, KJc Ll,Mm^n,Oo Fp Qq, Mr, 
J3a,Tt, JJu, Vv, Ww,Xx, Ty,Zz. 

Olaervation 1. — The names of tlie letters, as now oommonly 

3K>ken and written in Enslisbi are A^ Bee^ Cee^ Dee^ By j^ G^ 
itch, /, /ay, JSToy, FUy JS'm, JS^ O, Fee^ Kue^ Ar^ E»^ Tee^Tf^ 
Vee, Double^ Ex^ Fy, Zee, 

Obs, 2.— These namea^ like those of the days of the week, thovgh 
they partake the nature of nouns proper, mav form regular plurals ; 
thus, Aeiy Bee»y 0$e$y DfM, JS'tfv, 4jf«, Oes$y AiuheB^Iee^ Jtty§.Kay9^ 
Elk^ Em»^ En$y (he, JFW, JTtMt, ulrt, JSmm, JWi^ Uts^ Vees^bi^MH 
uety Exe$y Wiei^ Zees. 

Oh$. 8. — Unlike the other letters, all the principal Toweb^ 
whether oapitak, as A, E, I, O, IT, or small ibrms^ as a, e, i, o, d — 
name themselves; each of tiliem, as the name of itself, having the 
long, primary sound with which it usually forms an accented sylla- 
ble; as in Abelf Snoeh^ leaae^ Obed^ uriim* The other letters, 
though they nevw actually or fully form their own names, are 
often used m lieu of them, and are read as the words for which 
they are asBomed; as, 0, for Oee; F, lor Jgf ; J, for Jof; H, for 
AMl 

GLASSES OF TBS UBtTSBS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, 
vowda and consonants. 

A vowd is a letter which forms a perfect sound, 
when uttered alone ; as, 6R, ^, e>« 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be peiv 
fectly uttered till joined to a vowel ; MjbjCy a. 

Tne vowels are a, e, i, Oj Uj and sometimes Wj 
an d y . All the other letters are consonants. 

Tr or y is called a consosiant when it j^recedes 
a vowel heard in the same syUable ; as m totne^ 
twinCj whinsj ye^ yet^ youth: in all other caseS| 
these lettera are vowels ; as in newly ^ deioy^ eye- 
brow. 

^ Obs, L«-The ooQBonants are divided into mtUeB and iw isoisafc . 
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Ohs. 2. — ^A mute is a eonsonant which cannot be sonnded at all 
irithout a vowel. The motes are &, (2, X;, p^ q^ t, and e and g Lard. 

Oha, 8. — ^A iemivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly 
sounded withoat a vowel* The semivowels are ji^ A, j, 2, m, n, r, 
«, o, 10, X, y. e, and e and ^ soft. Of these, l^ m, n^ and r, are 
tenned liqttia$^ on account of the fluency of their sounds. 

FOBMS OF THS LETTEBS. 

In the English language, the Boman characters 
are generally employed; sometimes the Italic^' 
and occasionally tne ®lb (Enjgliol). In writing^ we 

use the 6^ci^^ 

The letters have severally two forms, by which 
they are distinguished as ca^tdla and amM let- 
ters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; 
and capitals are used for the sake of eminence 
and distinction, 

BUUES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS, 

BXTLB I. — ^TlTLEB OF BOOICS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely mentioned, 
tlie principal words in their titles begin with capitalsi and the 
other letters are small ; as, *^ Pope^s Essay on Man.'^ 

BlTLB IL^-FlBST WOBDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause separ- 
ately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a capital 

Bulb III.-— Nambs of tbb Dsftt. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, Ood^ 
Jehaoah^ the Almighty^ the Supreme Being, 

^ Bulb IV.— P^opkb Names. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every description, 
should begin with capitals; as, Ch^f Jtatiee Eale^ WiUiam^ Zof^ 
doaiy the Farh^ the AlbUm^ the Spectator^ the Thames. 

Btnx Y.-^Dbjbcts Pebsobifibd. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
atricUjr individual, shomd begin with a capital ; as, 

^ Ooiaf, gentle ^vrAv, ethereal mildiMSii ^ome.** 

1* 
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BiTLB VI. — ^WOBDS DXBiyBD. 

Words derived from proper names of jpersons or places, should 
begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian^ Grec%an^ JBoman, 

RULB VII.— .1 AND O. 

The words lAad. should always be capitals; as, **Oat of the 
depths have /cried unto thee, Lord." — PmItm. 

Bulb VO. — ^Poetbt. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making bat 
one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a capital ; as, 

'^ Oar sons their fathers* failing langaage see. 
And sach as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be.''— P<t^, 

RiTLB IX. — ^Examples. 

A foil example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, should 
begin with a capital ; as, *^ Remember this maxim : * Know thy- 
self.' " — " Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things.' " " 

RuLB X. — CmBF WOBDB. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the 
principal subject of discourse, may be distinguished by capitals. 
Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER II.— OF SYIxLABLES, 



A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced 
in one sound, and is either a word or a part of a 
word ; as, a, an^ ant. 
I In every word there are as many syllables as 

I there are distinct sounds ; as, gram-marviran. 

' A word of one syllable is called a monosyUo' 

Jfo; a word of two syllables, a diasyUxMe; a 
word of three syllables, a tHssyUdtie ; and a 
word of four or more syllables, a pchfsyUable^ 

I DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

j A diphthong is two vowels joined in one sylla- 

ble ; as, 6a in heat^ aii in sound. 

A proper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
both the vowels are sounded ; as, o^' in voice. 

An improper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as, {>a in hcf. 
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A triphihong is three vowels joined ia one syl- 
lable ; as, ewu, in heau^ tew in view. 

A proper triphthong is a triphthong in which 
all the vowels are sounded ; as, uoy mhwy. 

An improper 1/riphthong is a triphthong in 
which only one or two of the vowels are sounded ; 
aS| eau in beauty. 

Ohi. 1.— The diphUiongs in EDglish are twenty-nine. Some of 
them, being varioosly sounded, may be either proper or improper. 

Obi, ^.—The proper diphthongs are thirteen; ay — io, i^ io—aif 
cu^ oWj oy — ua^ tte^ ui^ uo^ uy, 

Ohi. S. — ^The tmproj^er diphthongs are twenty-six ; aOfOe^ ai^ao^ 
OM, aw, ay^ea^ ee^eiyeo^eu^ ew^ ey — ie — oa^ oe^ai^oo^au^ ow--4wi, 
tie, t(i, tM>, uy. 

Ohi. 4. — ^The only proper triphthong is iioy, c^Ten in the example 
aboye ; nnless txoi, as in qwrU^ may be added. 

Ohi. 5. — ^The improper triphthongs are sixteen ; awe^ aye-^-eau^ 
tort, eiM, eye — ieu^ iew^ icu — oeii, owe — uai^ uaip, uoy, iim, tiM. 

Ohi. 6. — ^In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to observei as far as 
practicable, the following mles: 

I. Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or diph- 
thongs which they noodify in utterance ; as, ap^ci-tol^'eal. 

n. Two vowels coming together, if they niake not a diphthongi 
must be parted in dividing the syOables ; as, a^rirol. 

III. Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally be 
separated from the radical words to which they have been added ; 
as, harm^euy great-Vy^ eonneeired. 

lY. Prefixes, in general, form separate syllables ; as, mie-place^ 
{nU^ride^ vp-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus, re-ereate and ree-reaU 
are words of different import. 

y. Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, tuhnohere. 

yi. At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if neoessary; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m.— OP WORDS. 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or 
written as the sign of some idea, or of some man- 
ner of thought. 

SPECIES AND nOTTBE 07 WORDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derinh 
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atwey and as eimple or compound. The former 
division is called their &pecies / the latter, their 
figwre. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed 
from any simpler word in the language ; as, haa^my 
great J connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from 
some simpler word in the language ; as, hcmrdessj 
greaUy^ connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded, 
not composed of other words ; as, watch^ man. 

A compound word is one that is composed of 
two or more simple words ; as, watchmun^ never- 
ihdees. 

Ohs. 1.— Peniiatieiito(miponn& are eonsoliilftted ; as, hoohdtefy 
iehoolmaster : ethers, vrbicn may be called temporary oompoouds, 
are formed by the hyphen ; as, gUm-JiouM^ negriMnetehant 

Ob», 2. — ^The oomponnding of words produces new ones, which 
are not always good ; and the sundering of Inst compounds pro- 
duces solecisms, or nngrammatical phrases. Bence the figure of 
words should be subiected to rules. To supply so obyious a want, 
I have framed the following hints : 

1. OoMPotneTDS.— Words regularly or analogically united, and 
commonly known as compounds, should never be needlessly broken 
apart. 

n. SncpLBS^-^When the simple words would only form a regu* 
lar phrase, of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them 
ought to be avoided. 

ni. Th8 SimaB.— Words otherwke liable to be misondentood, 
must be joined together, or written separately, as the sense and 
ccnutmcaon may happen to reqube. 

lY. Ellipses. — ^When two or more compounds are connected 
in one sentence, none of them should be split to make an ellipsis 
of half a word. 

y. The HTFHZir*— When the parts of a compound do not fully 
coalesce, as to-^Uiyy UhnigJU, to-morrow ; or when each retains its 
original accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one 
that is movable, tafirst-larv^ haibgw-cn^ laughter-low/ng^ the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

YI. No Htphezt.— When a compound has but one accented svl- 
lable in pronunciation, as idatchaord^ statewum^ gentleman^ and tne 
parts are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen 
should be inserted between them* 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLINa. 

SpefUng is the art of expressing words- "by their 
proper letters. 

^&«.— This important art is to be acquired rather by means of 
the spelling-book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than 
by the stndy of written mles. The orthography of onr language is 
attended with much uncertainty and perplexity : many words are 
variously spelled by the best scholars, and many others are not 
usually written according to the analogy of similar words. Bat to 
be Ignorant of the orthography of such words as are uniformly 
spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraceful. The 
following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus be of 
service to the learner. . 

• 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Rule I.— Final F, L, ob S. 

Monosyllables ending in ^ Z» or «, preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonant: as, ^Uitff^ mill, pass; except three in/ 
— ^kA ifi ^ff ^OQP 1° l^lml^ nul, sal^ sol; and eleven in «— a«, gas^ 
has^ waij y«9, is, Au, this^ im, thue^ put. 

KuLE n. — Othxb FiNiXS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than / 1^ or s, do not 
double tiie final letter ; except oM, My add,^ odd^ egg^ inn^ ervy hurry 
pUTTy yarty InUty huUyfugMy and some proper names. 

Rule IIL— DouBLora. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable^ when 
they end wiUi a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, or 
by a vowel after qUy double their nnal consonant before an addi- 
tional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, roby robber ; permUy 
permitting ; aeqidty aequittaly acquitting. 

ExoBPTiON. — X nnal, being equivalent to !», is never doubled. 

Rule IV. — "So Doubling. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single vowel, or 
when the accent is not on tiie last syllable, should remain single 
before an additional syllable : as, toily toiUng ; ineity visited ; gen- 
eral^ generalize. 

Exo. — Bat I and s final are often doubled, (though perhaps im- 
properly,) when the last syllable is not accented: as, traeely tra* 
veued; oiasy biassed. 

Rule V. — ^RsTAiNiNa. 
Words ending with any double letter, preserve it double befor«^ 
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any additional termination not beginning with the same letter ; as 
in the foUowing derivatives; ieeing^ blissful^ oddity hiUy^ stiffness^ 
iUnesSy $maUne89y earelesansss^ agreement, agreeable. 

Eza — ^Tfae irregolar words, JUd^ eoJd^ toJd^ dwel% tpeU^ tpilt, 
shalt^ toiUy dlest^ past, and the derivatives from the word prntiff^ 
are exceptions to this rule. 

Bulb YI.— Fikai. E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word is generally omitted b^ 
fbre an additional termination beginning with a vowel ; as, rate^ 
ratable ; force, f&rcible ; «w«, ramng ; eye, e^ng, 

Ezo.— Words ending in ee or ge retain the e before (ible or otu, 
to preserve the soft sonnd of c and g : as, peace, peaceable ; change^ 
dumgeable ; outrage^ outrageous, 

RuLB YII.— Final E. 

The final « of a primitive word is generally retained before an 
additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, pale, pale- 
ness ; lodge, lodgement 

Exo. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omit- 
ted; as, true, truly ; awe,av)/ul: and sometimes retained ; as, rue, 
rueful ; t^e, shoeless. 

Bulb VIIL— Fwal Y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a consonaoti 
is changed into i before an additional termination : as, m,erry, mer-- 
Tier, merriest, merrily, merriment ; pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, piti- 
less, pitiful, pitiable^ 

Exo. — ^Before ing, y is retained, to preTwt the doubling of i / as 
pity, pitying, WordU ending in ie, dropping the e by Bulb Yi, 
change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying, 

0&, — ^When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed ; as, da/y, 
days; wUley^ valleys; meney^ tiiimeys; monkey^ monkeys. 

Bulb I^^-Ck>HPouiiDflL 

Compounds genendly retain the orthopaphyof the simple words 
which compose them; as, hereof, wheretn, horseman, reoM, uphill, 
shellfish, 

Exo. — In permanent compounds, the words J^ZZ and all drop one 
I ; as, han4/ul, car^ul, always, uiwial: in others, they retain both ; 
tktfuU^ed, euUieue, eaise^dl, 

Obs, — Other words ending in U sometimes improperly drop one 
I, when taken into composKion, as miseal, dawnhU, This excision 
is reprehensible, because it is contrary to general analogy, and be- 
cause bolli letters are necessary to preserve the sound, and show 
the derivation of the compound. Where is the consistency of writ- 
ing recall, miseal^nihrall, bethral^-^unndfaU, doumfal^la/ystalL 
thumbstaU-^aterfaU, owiMr-m^lehilL, dunghU-^ndmill, twibu 
— clodpoU, enrol /—[See Johnson's Dictionary, first American edi- 
tkmm.] 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 

Lbmon I.-*GsnBAL Ihnsiov* 

What is English Grammar ? 
How is it divided ? 
Of what does Orthography treat? 
Of what does Etymology treat? 
Of what does Syntax treat? 
Of what does Prosody treat ? 

QUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Lesboit IL— LsnxBB. 

Of what does Orthography treat ? 

What is a Letter t 

What is an elementary somid of a word ? 

How many letters are there in English ? and what are theif lUttXItt t 

Can these names he made plnral ? 

What letters name themselves? 

How are the letters divided? 

What is a vowel ? 

What is a ccmsqnant ? 

What letters are vowels ? and what consonants ? 

When are 10 and y consonants? and when vowels? 

Lesson UI. — Oafitais. 

What characters are employed in English ? 

Has each letter more than one form? 

Where are small letters employed? and why are capitals used? 

How many rales for ci^itais are there? ana what are their heads? 

What says Role Ist of tiUe$ ofhooU f— Rule 9d of ^^ wordif-^ 
Rule 8d of namee of Deity f — ^Rale 4th of proper namee f — ^Rnle 
6th of objects penonifled f — ^Rule 6th of words derived f — ^Rnle 
7th of / and (7.'— Rale 8th of poe^ f — Rnle 9th of exon^Us t 
•^Rnle 10th of chitf words t 

Lbssoh rV.— 8ytj.abt.im. . 

VfhBtlBeLSyllMet^ 

Can the syllables of a word he perceived hv the ear? 

What is a word of one syllable called 7— Of two ? — Of thre« ?— -Of 

four or more ? 
What is a diphthong t 

What is % proper diphthong? — ^An improper diphthong? 
What is a triphthong f 

What is Sk proper triphthong ?— An i/nmoper triphthong? 
How many rales for the dividing of syllables have wo ? 
What says Rale Ist of consonants f — ^Rnle 2d of vofo^bf— Rale 8d 

of terminations f — ^Rale 4th of preflaes f — ^Rule 6th of eompown/ds f 

Role 6th of the end of a line. 
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Lbsson v.— Wobdb. 

What is a w&rd f 

How are words distingQished as to fpeeiei a,nd Jiguref 

What is a primitwe word ? — A derivative word ? 

What is a simple word ? — A compound word ? 

How do permanent oomponnds differ from others ? 

How many roles for the figure of words are given ? 

What says Rule Ist of compounds ?-:-Rale 2d of simples f — Role 8d 

of the sense f — Role 4th of ellipses f — ^Rnle 5th of the hyphen? — 

Rule 6th of using no hyphen f 

Lesson YI,-^pelling. 

What is spelling t 

How is this art to be acquired ? 

How many, and under what titles, are the mles for spelling f 

What says Rule 1st of final f^ ^ or « ^— Rule 2d of other finals t^^ 

Rule 8d of the dou^bling of consonants? — ^Rule 4th of not doulh 
r Ung /-^Rule 5th of retaining t — Rule 6th of final e f — Rule 7th 

of final e t — ^Rule 8th of final y f — ^Rde 9th of eompounds t 
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PART IL 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of 
speech, with their classes and modifications. 

CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in En- 
glish, are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, 
"ttie Adverb, the Conjunction, the Preposition, 
and the Inteijection. 

L The Article. 

. An Article is the word the^ an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification : as, 
ihe air, iJie istars; an island, a ship. 
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2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing, that can 1^ known or mentioned : as, 
Oeorge^ Yorhj many apple^ truth. 

8. TsB Abjectitk. 

An Adjectire is a word added to a ' noun or . 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, A 
wiee man; a new book. — You two are dUigemt. 

4. The Pbonoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead cf a noun: 
as. The boy loves his book; Ke has Icmg lesscmsi 
and he learns them well. 

5. Thb Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be^ to act^ or 
to be acted 'upon: as, I am^ I rule^ I am ruled; I 
love^ thou Idvesty he loves. 

6. The Pabtioiple. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding mg^ d^or ed^to th€^ verb : thus, from ^e 
verb rule are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compomid ; aa, 1. ruUng^ 2. ruled^ Z. 
MmmgruUd. 

7. T99 Abveb^. 
An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other advwb; and 
generslly expresses time, place, de^ee, or man- 
ner: aS| They aore now herej atiidyi&g v^ dilir 
gentty. 

8. The Oowjtnf onoN. 

A Gonjuncticm is a word used to connect worda 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de* 
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pendence of the terms so connected: as, ^'Thoii 
and he are happy, because you are good." — Mnr. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 

Sronoun: as, The paper lies before me on the 
esk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjeciion is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strpng or sudden emotion of the 
mind : as, Oh/ aloe I ah! poh I p^Jvmv t 



PASSING. 

Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a 
sentence according to the definitions and rules of 
£rrammar« 

PRA3as L — ^EmcoLodicAi.. 

It if here required of 1^ pupil merely to distinguish and define the 
differmU parts o/tpeeeh. The definitions to he ginen in the First 
JPraaois are one, and only one^ for each word, or part rf speeeh. 
Thus: 



" Bring a long ladder, and set it up against the tree.'* 

AritHf is • ▼«rb. 

1.* A Terb is ft word tbat figiiiflet l0(<^ load; or l0 5«<MfMliip0iiw 
^ Is an article. 

1. Anarttde to the word A«^ Of^ or €1^ wUeb we pat IMbte wwat to Umtt 
their sisnUlcation. 
XoA^r Is an e^JeenVe. 

1 An «4JeetlTe to • weed added to • Bonn or pr(WMwm,and genewPy eip r e woe 
qnaUtf. 
Ladder to » nonn. 

1. A noun to the neme of aofpenon, plaoe^ or thlaft tkit Ma bo iQiowa er 
mentioned. 

* Tbeee definitions are niimbered here, beeanae eaeh of them to the flrtt of a seriee 
or number now begnn. In ctoes rehearma, the pnpfto may be reonlred to gfre the 
deftnitions In turn; and, topreyent anj from loeins the place, It to important that the 
nnmbers be mentioned, when eaeh member of the otoaa has beoome anffldently 
IkmiUar with the definitions demanded in any pnuda, the exerelse may be peiibrmed 
in a abort waj, wiHioat thoDL 
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And l0 ft eoi^Jiuietloii. 

1. A ooqjnoctlon to a word used to connect words or Bentenocsin omutmetloii, 
snd to show tbe dependence of tbe terms so connected. 
^6W to ft Ter1>. 

1. A yerb to ft word thai signifies tob&tto tust^ otto be acted upon, 
A to a prononn. 

1. A pronoun to a word used in stead of a noun. 
Q> to an adverb. 

1. An adverb to a word added to a Verb, a participle, an adiedAve, or an otber 
adverb; and genersUf e:q;>res8es time, ptoee, degree, or manner. 
Affointi to a preposition. 

1. A preposition to a word nSed to express some relation of different filings or 
tbongbts to eacboUier, and to genenll/ placed before a noon or a pro- 
nonn. 
TAe to an article. 

1. An article to the word lAs^ cm, or a, which we pntr before noons to limit 
their signification. 
2Vm to a nonn. 

1. A nonn is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be known or 
mentioned. 

Lesson L • 

The carpenter has a saw, and a chisel, aild a plane, and an adze, 
and a gimlet, and a hatchet, and a hammer, and nails, and a mallet 

Come, let ns go into the fields, and see the sheep, and the lamhs, 
and the cows, and the trees. 

Lesson IL 

In the spring of the year, the weather becomes warm ; the trees 
bnd, and put forth their leaves; the young grass springs np oat of 
the ground ; and the plants and shrubs appear in bloom ; the gar- 
dens and orchards are perfumed with fragrance, and Uie birds mng 
in the groves. 

Lesson IIL p 

In summer the fervid sim, darting his direct ray& oppi^esses ns 
with heat Then the waving fields of grain ri^en for harvest, and 
the earlier kinds of fruit get ripe. (O how nice ripe fruit is!)/ 
Then the grass is mown, to proviae food for the cattle against win- 
ter. Men cut it down with a sharp scythe ; and when it is dried. 
It becomes hay. Quite small boys can help to make hay. Tfa^y 
«aa spread the grass when it is cut 

Lesson IY. 

In antmnni all the Jate frnits ripen; and they M to the ground 
if people do not pluck them. The nights are chilled with frost 
The leaves. lyitber, and the forests lose their verdure. The thick 
foliage of the trees now lies scattered on the ground, or, caught by 
the hedges, hangs quivering in the wind. No song of birds is heard 
in tbe leafless grove. *• 

Lesson V. 

In winter, the stormy winds blow keen and cold; and. there are 
snow and ice. The snow covers the ground like a white robe. 
Men wrap themselves in warm dothes, and live upon the food 
which they laid up in the time of harvest Ah t what will now 
become of those who were idle in summer, and tboughUess of the 
change which the rolling year prodnoeel 
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Lbsbon YI. 

Ye summer's heat, and winter's oold I 
By tarns in long sacoession rolled. 

The drooping world to cheer : 
Praise him who gave the son and mooBi 
To lead the yarions seasons on, 

And guide the ourcling yearw—MaiMing. 



CHAPTER n.— OF ARTICLES. 

An Artide is the word ^^ cm, or a, which we 
put before nouns to £mit their signification : as, 
The air, the stars ; ^m island, a ship. 

An aiMi a are one and the same article. An is nsed whenever 
the following word begins with a yowe} soond; as, An art, an end^ 
an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. A is used whenever 
the following word begins with a consonant sound ; as, A man, a 
house, a wondmr, a one, a yew, a use, a ewer. Thus ih» sounds of 
fo and y, even when eiq;»e8Bed by other letters^ require a and not 
an before thein. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite 
and the indejintte. 

The dejmite artide is the^ which denotes some 
particular thing or things; as, Th^ hojy the 
oranges. 

The indefinite artide is an or a, which denotes 
one thing of a kind, but not any particular one; 
as, A boy, mi orange* 

Obi. — ^A common noun withoirt an article or other word to limit 
its signification, is generally taken in its widest sense; as, ** A oan* 
did temper is proper for fiMm; iiait)A^tmaUmainkmiJ*^^Mmroiff, 



CHAPTER m— OF NOUUa 

A Koun is the name of any paison, plaoe, or 
thing, that caa be known or mentioned ; as, 
George^ YorJ^ mofn^ c^ppley pryj^ 
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classes; 

Nouns are divided into two general classes; 
^proper and common. 

I. K. proper noun is the name of some particu- 
lar individual, or people, or group ; as, Adam, 
Beaton^ the Hudson^ the Homanaj the Azores^ 
the Alps. 

II. A commxm nawn is the name of a sort, kind, 
or class of beings or things ; as, Beast, birdy jftshj- 
insect^ creatmree, personSy children. 

The particular classes, collective, abstract^ and verbal, or 
participial, are usuallj included among common nouns. 
The name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is the name 
of many individuals together ; as, Chuncilj meeting^ com' 
mittee, flock. 

2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular 
quality considered apart fix)m its substance; as, Good* 
ness, hardness, pride, frailty, 

8. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some ao« 
tion or state of being ; and is formed firom a verb, like a 
participle, but emnloyed as a noun : as, '' The triumphing 
of the wicked is snort."— r^, xx, 6. 

4. A thing sui generis ^i. e., of its ownpecuUar kind,) is 
something which is distmguisned, not as an individual 
of a species, but as a sort by itseli^ without plurality in 
either the noun or the sort of thing; as, Cfalvanism, 
music, geom^ry. 

HODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, PereonSy NumherSy OenderSy and Oases. 

FEBSOKS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish the speaker, the hearer, and the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of. 

There are three persons; the frsty the seoond^ 
and the third. 
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The Jlrst person ia that which denotes the 
speaker or writer; as, ^I Pavl have written if 

The second person is that which denotes the 
hearer, or the person addressed; as, ^^M<^)efrt^ 
who did this?" 

The third person iA\hA\^ w]iich denotes the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James lores 
IbiBhodk^ 

4 

Obs. 1. — ^The distinction of peraons belongs to nonna, pronouns^ 
And finite verbs ; and to these it is always appHed^ either hj pecu- 
liarity of form or constrnotion. or by inference from the prmoiples 
of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and Terbs are 
like their soMects, in peraon. 

Oi$, d.— The speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as the 
speaker ; consequently, wnma are rarely used in the first person, 

Obs, 8, — ^Wheh inanimate things are spoken to, it Is by a figure of 
speech^ eBSiedpenanifleaticn. 

KUMBBS& 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish unity and plurality. 

There are two numbers ; the smgvkur and the 
phMrai. 

The singvlar nvmber is that which denotes but 
one ; as, " The hoy learns.'' 

T^^plwral number is that which denotes more 
than one ; as, " The hoys learn*** 

The plural number oinowns is regularly formed 
by adding ^ or ^ to the singcdar : as, hook^ hooks; 
hox^ hoxes. 

Obi. 1.— The distinction of numbers bel<»ig8 to noons^ pronouns, 
and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, either by pecu-* 
liarity of form, or by inference from the principles of concord. 
Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are like their sub- 
jects in number. 

Obs. 2. — ^When a singular fumn ends in a sound which will unitf 
with that of #, the plund is generally formed by adding s ocdy, and 
the number of syllables ie not increased: as, pen^ P^m; grape^ 

Obt. 8. — ^But when the sound of s cannot be united with that 
oi the primitive word, the plural adds s to final «, and €$ to other 
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terminfttions, and forms a teptfate syllable : as, p^e^ pagei ; Jbx^ 
foxes. 

€hg. 4.— Ifonns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add e*, bnt 
do not increase their syllables : as, wo^ woa ; htr^ keroei. Other 
nouns in o add 9 only : ai^folio^foUos. 

Ob». 5. — ^Noons ending in y preceded by a ccmsonant, change y 
into I, and add st, withoot increase of syllables : as, fiy^Mu ; duty^ 
duties. Other nonns in y add s only : as, day^ days ; vculey^ vaUeys, 

Obs. 6. — ^The following noons iny^ change / into % and add es^ 
fbr the plnral ; sheaf^ U^^ Uaf^ heeff thief, ea^f, Ka^, elf^ shelf, self 
njbolf wuvrf; as, st^sa/us^ leaves^ ete, Life^ lives; kai/e^ knives; 
I9if<*, tf tees; are similar. 

Obs, 7.— The greater number of nonns in/ and /« are regolar; 
as,.;!^, ttrifes^ ehiefhy yriefy §ulfs, ete. 

Obs. 8.-«-The fMlowing are stifl more Irregnlar: man^ men; 
wnnan^ women; ehild^ ekHdren; brother^ bremren [or brothers]; 
foot^foet; ox, oxen; toothy teeth; goose, geese; louse, Uee; mouse^ 
mioe ; die, dice ; penny, penee. IHes^ stamps, and pennies, coins, 
are regnlsr. 

Obs. 9. — Many foreign nonns retain their original plnral ; as, ar^ 
eanum, aroana ; radius, radii; vortex, vortices; <ma, axes; pheno^ 
menon, phenomena ; seraph, seraphim. 

Obs. 10. — Some honns have no plnral : as, gold, pride, meekness. 

Obs, 11.— 43ome nonns have no singular: as, embers, ides^ oats^ 
scissors, tongs, vespers, literati, min^iUa. 

Obs. 12.— Some are alike in noth numbers: as, she^, deer^ swine^ 
hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. 

Ohs. 18. — Oomnounds in which the principal word is put first, 
vary the principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form 
the poesessivo case : as, father-i^laiw, fBUhers4'nAaWy fathsT'dn- 
lasses. 

Obs. 14. — Oompomids ending in /kil, and all those in which the 
prindpal word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as 
othw nouns: as hand^fids^ epoon^k, mout^fuls, feUoW'Servants^ 
fna nss rv an ts. 

Obs. 16. — Kouns of mnldtude, when taken collectively, admit the 
plnral form: t», meeting, meeUnigs. Bnt when taken distributiyely, 
they hare a plural aigfufloation, without the form: as, ^ The jury 
were cByidea'* 

GSKDEfiSb 

Genders, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish olgects in regard to sex. 

There are three genders; the.mo^eceZfn^, the 
femtmnej and the neuter. 

Th^ maeeulme gender is that which denotes 
persons or «nima]s of the mak load ; as, mem^ 
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TihefeminiM gender is that whicli denotes per- 
sons or animals of the female kind ; as^ womaUy 
mother^ queen. 

The neater gender is that which denotes thinj^ 
that are neither male nor female ; as, jpen^ im 
paper. 

€h». l.-*The different genden belong onl^ to nouns and pro* 
nouns; and to these they are nsnally applied asreeably to the 
order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as the nouns 
for which they stand. 

Ohs, 2. — Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, 
eau$in^ friend^ neighhar^ parent^ penan^ urvdnt. The gender of 
these Is usually determined by th& context* 

OU, 3. — ^Those terms which are equally applicable to both sexes, 
(if they are not expressly applied to females,) and those plurals which 
are known to include both sexes, should be caUed masculine in pars- 
ing; for, in all languages, the masculine gender is considered the 
most worthy, and is generally employed when both sexes are in- 
cluded under one common term. 

Obi. 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, bachelor^ maid; hay^ girl; 
brother^ sister; bueh, doe; buU^ eow; €oek^ heui 

II. By the use of different terminations : aiSfOhbot^ abbess; hero^ 
heroine ; administrator^ administraPrix, 

. III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, eoehsparroui^ 
hen-sparrow; man-servant^ maid-sertant; he^foatj she-goat; male 
relatione^ female relations, 

Obs. 5.— Tlie names of things without life, used literally, are al- 
ways of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often repre- 
sented figuratively as having sex. Things remarkable for power, 
greatness, or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine : as, the «un, . 
time^ death, sleep, /ear^ anger, tointer, war. Things beautiful, ami- 
able, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine : as, the moon^ earthy 
nature, fortune, knowledge, hope, spring, peace. 

Obs. 6.-^Nouns of multitude, when tliey convey the idea of unity, 
or take the plural form, are of the neuter gender; but when they 
convey the idea of nlurality without the form, they follow the gen- 
der of the individuals that compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 7.— Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be 
regarded, are generally spoken of as neuter : as, ^^ He fired at the 
dur, and wounded it}* — ^ If a man shall steal an 00 or a she^ and 
kiU it or sell U;' etc^JSaod., xxii. 1. 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that dis- 
tinguish the relations of nouns and pronouns to 
other words. 
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There are tbree cases; the nominative^ the 
possessive^ and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a 
noon or pronoun, which usually denotes the sub- 
ject of a finite verb : as, The ooy runs ; /run. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the re- 
lation of property : as, The hoy^s hat ; my hat 

The elective case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the object 
of a verb, participle, or preposition : as, I know 
the boy ; he knows me. 

Obi, 1. — The cases belong only to nouns and pronouns. Pro- 
nouns are not necessarily liko tlieir antecedents, in case. 

Obs, 2.^The nominative and the objective of noans are always 
alike, being distinguishable from each other only by their place ux 
a sentence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 

Obs, 3.— The subject of a verb is that which answers to who or 
what before it : as, '^ The boy mns."— Who runs? The boy. Boy 
Is therefore here in the nominatite case. 

Obs. 4.— The object of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that 
which answers to tohom or what after it : as, **I know the boy.^— > 
I know whomf The boy. Boy is therefore Jiere in the cijecHve 
case. 

Oba. 6. — ^The possessive case of nonns is formed, in the mngnlar 
nnmber, by adding to the nominative s preceded hy an apoetrophe; 
and, in the plnral, when the nominative ends in «, by adding an 
apoetfophe onJly : as, boy^ bvy\ boy»\ 

DEOLBNBION OF NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrange- 
ment of its number and cases. Thus :- — 

1EZAMPLB I. — ^FBISNIX 

Singular. PlurdL 

Nom. friend, Norn. friends, 

Poss. friend's, Poss. friends', 

Obj. friend; Obj. fiienda. 

IXAMPUI U.— MAN. 

KouL man. Nom. men. 

Poss. man's, Poss. men's^ 

Obj. man; Obj* men. 
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KXAMPUB m.— TOZ. 

Norn. fox, Nom. foxes, 

Pofls. fox's, Poss. foxes', 

Obj. fox; Obj. foxes. 

SZAMFLB IV. — ^FLT. 

NonL fly. Nom. flies. 

Poss. fly's, Poss. flies', 

Obj. fly; Obj. flies. 



EXAMPLES FOR PAUSING. 

Praxis II. — ^Eitmolooical. 

// i» h€r0, required of thepupil^to distinguish and define the dij^er* 
ent parts of tpeechy and the classes and modifications qfihe articles 
aMwmns. The d^nitions to be ffieen in the Second PraoBis^ are 
two for an article^ sum for a noun^ and one /or any other part qf 
speech. Thw: — 

SXAMPUB PABSED. 

**The hone rans swiftly." 

3%« is the definite artioleu 

1. An utlde is tha word 1h», Of^ or Oi wUoh wo pot b«Airo Bonus to limit 

tbolr signiflcntion. 
Si The definite Article is M«, which denotes eome psrtieahv thing or thingsi 
Btrm Is ft common noan, d the thiid person, singalsr nomber, msmwWno gendei; 

•nd nomiosti^e case. 
L A noon is the name of any person, plaoe, or thing, that can be known or 

mentioned, 
S. A common nonn is the name ofa sort, kind, or class, of beings or thlnga^ 
& The third person is that wliich denotes the person or thing merel/ spoken 

oC 
4 The singolar nnmber is that which denotes bnt oneu 
fi. The maaooUne gender is that wlilch denotes personsor animals of the mala 

kind. 
& Tlie nominstlTe ease is that flrnn or state of a nonn or pvononn, whieh 

nsoally denotes the snliject ofa finite verb. 
MwM is a verb. 

1. A yerb is a word that signifies tobe,to act, or tobsaeted^ipoi^ 
Bw^fitff is an adverb. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verh, a participle, an acUeetlve, or an other 

adTerfo; and generally expreases time, place, degree, or manner. 

Lbsson I. 

The contented mind spreads ease and^cheerfhlness around it 
The school of experience teaches many nseful lessons. 
In the path of life, no one is constantly regaled with fl^^wers. 
Food, Clothing, and credit, are the rewards of industry. 

ijubon n. 

Se that Ilea abed aU a summer's morning, loses the chief pleas- 
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ures of the day : he that c^ves up his youth to indoleUoe, under- 
goes a loss of a like kind. 

We should Dot destroy an insect, or quarrel with a d(^, without 
a reason sufficient to vindicate us through all the courts of morality. 

Lesson III. 

A man of int^rity will never listen to any reason against con- 
science. 

It is an empty joy, to appear better than you are; but a great 
blessing, to be what you ought to be. 

Take counsel of the oracle in thine own heart, for there is not a 
more faithful monitor, than that which speaks in secret there, 

Lbsson IY. 

*^ Pleasure's call attention wins. 
Hear it often as we may ; 
New as ever seem our sins, 
Though committed every day. 

Oh ! then, ere the turf or tomb 

Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction ! come, 

Make us learn that we must die.** — Cawpef, 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, A 
wise man ; a netv book. — You tioo are diligeni. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes; 
namely, common^ proper^ nvmeroU^ pronominal^ 
participial^ and cdmpoymd. 

I. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, 
or adjective denoting quality or situation; as, 
Good^ body peaceful^ warlike — eastern^ western^ 

otUer^ innei\ 

XL K proper ac^ective is one that is formed from 
a proper name ; as^ Aviericanj English^ Platonic, 
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in. A numercd adjective is one that expresses 
a definite number ; as, One^ two^ th/ree^four^ etc. 

IV. A. pronominal a^j^ective is a definitive word 
which may either accompany its noun, or repre- 
sent it understood ; as, ^^AU [men] join to guard 
what each [man] desires to gain." — Pope. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the 
form of a participle, but differs from it by reject- 
ing the idea of time ; as. An amumig story. 

VI. A compound adjective is one that consists 
of two or more words joined together ; as, iV^^ 
hrown^ laughtei^^/oving^ four-footed. 

{7&f.— -Numeral adjectiyes are of three kinds: namely, 

1. Cardinal ; as, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eio. 

2. Ordinal; as, Eirst, second, third, fourth, fifUi, sixth, seventh, 
etc. 

8. MultipUcatwe ; as, Single or alone, double or twofold, triple 
or threefold, quadruple or fourfold, etc. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications 
but the forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective, to 
express quality in different degrees; as, Aard^ 
harder J hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison; the 
positive^ the comparative^ and the evperlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed 
by the adjective in its simple form; as, hard^ eoft^ 
good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds 
thepositive ; as, harder^ softer y better. 

The stiperlative degree is that which is not ex- 
ceeded ; as, hardest J softest^ best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not 
admit of different degrees, cannot be compared ; 
as, twoy secondy aU, totals immortal^ injhdte. 
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Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, 
but not in form, are compared by means of ad- 
verbs ; as, skillful, more skillful, most skillful,^ 
skillful, leas skillful, least skillful 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the 
comparative de^ee is e^ressed by adding er, 
and the superlative by adding est^ to them ; as, 

Tofitioe. Compa/rathe, JSfuperlatioe. 

great, greater, greatest 

♦wide, wider, widest 

hot, hotter, hottest 

The following adjectives are compared irregu- 
larly: ffood^ better y best; bad or iZ?, woree^ wof'st; 
Utite^ leeSy leaM ; much^ more^ most ; many^ more^ 
most ; fa/Ty fa/rther^ fa/rthest ; late^ later or latter^ 
latest or last 

Ob$, 1. — As the simple form of the adjeotlFo does not necessarily 
imply comparison, and as many a^jectiFcs admit no other, some 
think it is not requisite in parsing, to mention the degree, nnless it 
be the comparative or the superlative. 

0^, 2. — ^The method of comparison by er and eitj is chiefly ap- 
plicable to monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mate «. 

Obs, 8. — The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adUective, ^e 
adverbs more and mast: as, lotM, mare wuej matt vn»e ; jfamotta^ 
more/amau9y moat famous; amiable^ more amtdble^ most amiable. 

Obs. 4. — Diminution of quality is expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs demand least: as, loiM, lesstoise^ least wise ; Jixmaus^ 
less famous^ least famous, 

Obs. 6. — ^The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a vari- 
ation of the adjective. The words may with more propriety be 
parsed separately, the degree being ascribed to the adverb, or to 
each word. 

Obs, 6. — ^Most adjectives of more than one syllable, must be com- 
pared by means of the adverbs ; because they do not admit a 
change of termination: thus, we may say, virtuaus^ mare wrtuous^ 
most virtuous; but not virtuous^ wrtuouser^ mrtfwmsest, 

Obs, 7.— Oommon adjectives are more numerous than aU the 
other adjectives put together. Very many of these, and a few pro- 
nominals and participials, may be compared ; but aqjectivea formed 
from proper names, all tiie numerals, and most of the compounds, 

are in no way susceptible of comparison. 

* . 

• See BvlM Ibr BpeUlog, m ud YL 
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ObB. 8.— KoQiui are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar— 
An evening school — A mahogany chair ^ A SautH-JSisa dream. These 
also are incapable of comparison. 

Oh. 9. — ^Tne numerals are often used, as nonns; and, as such, are 
regularly declined : as, 8ach a one — One'e own self— The little one$ 
— Sy tens — ^For ttoentyy sake. ' 

dw, 10.— Comperatiyes, and the word ather^ are sometimes also 
employed as nouns, and have t^e regular declension ; as, Our tupo' 
Hon — His hettei's — ^The elder*$ advice — ^An* <^fA^« woe— Let at£sn 
do as they will. But, as adjectives, these words are invariable. ' 

Obs, 11.— Pronominal a^ieotives^ when their nouns are expressed 
simply relate to them, and have no modifications ; except this and 
that, which form the plural these asid thoee; and much^ many, and 
a few others, which are compared. 

(HfB, 12.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not ex- 
pressed, may be parsed as representing them in person, number^ 
gender, and eaee. 

Ode, 18.— The following are the principal pronominal a^eotlves: 
All, any, both, each, either, every, few, former, first, latter, laeti^ 
many, neither, none, one, other, eame, some, eueh, this, that, tiohieh^ 
what. Which and what, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are^ 
for the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Praxis IIL — ^EhrYMOLooicAL. 

It is here required of the pupil — to distinguish and d^ne the diff^er" 
ent parts of speech, and the classes and modifications of the articles, 
nouns, and adjectives. The d^nitions to he given in the Third 
Praxis, are two for an article, six for a rumn, three for an adject' 
ive, and one for any other part of speech. Thus : — 

SXAHPtB PAB8BD. 

*' Take better care." 

1. A verb la s woid Unit Bignlfles iohe^io ad, or to hetuMtvpon, 
JMKer Is s oommon acQeotlTe, of tiie oonqwrattre degree, oompBred irregnliilj, ffood, 

bettor, b€€t 
1. An ftdiective is » word added to * noon or proooun, tod generally expreaeea 

qnali^. 
fi. A oomuMH^aiQeetlTe to any ordinaiy epithet, or a^^eothre denoUng quality 

or sitniKtloa. 
a The eomparatiTe degree is that which exceeds the positlTe. 

* There seems to be no good reason Ibr Joining an and olhsr. An here exdndea 
any other article: sad anuogy and consistMicy require ttMt the words be separated. 
Their union has led tometlnies to an improper lepotitlan of the article; sSt^Anotker 
•aeh a man,"— tav ** An other anch — " 
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CarmUtk eoannon mniii, of the thiid peMon, dngohr munlMr, nentor gander, and 

oltleodye cue. 
1. A noon is the osme of aMj perion, pboe, or things that can be known or 

mentioned. 
9. A common noon is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings or tUnga. 
gL The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merelj spoken 

«C 
A, The singnhur nnmber is that which denotes bnt mie. 
& The nenter gender is that which denotes things that an neither male nor 

female. 
€k The oMectire case ts that form or state of a nonn or pronoon, widch nsa« 

ally denotes the object of a yerls partie^le, or preposition. 

Lesson I. 

Hal what is there among the bashes? I oan see only its eyes. 
It has very large, fall eves. It is a hare. The hare is very inno- 
Mnt and gentle. In this country, it is generally brown; but, in 
eonntries which are rery cold, it tarns white as snow. It has a 
short bnsh^ tail; its lip is parted and very hairy; and it always 
moves its hps. 

Lesson IL 

The hare feeds npon herbs and roots, and the bark of young 
trees ; and sometimes it will steal into the gardens to eat pints and 
parsley ; and it loves to play and skip about by moonlight, and to 
bite the tender blades of grass, when the dew is npon them ; but, 
in the daytime, it loves to sleep. 

Lesson III. 

The hare sleeps with its eyes open, because it is very fearfal and 
timid; and when it hears the least noise it starts, and pridu up its 
long ears. If it hears a dog coming, it runs away veiy swiftly, 
stretching its long legs, lind soon leaves him far behind. But a dog 
is stronger than a hare, and he oan run to a much greater distance 
before he grows tired. 

IiESMnr ly. 

''The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore d^id alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life. 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own.** — Cowper. 



CHAPTEE v.— OF PEONOUNS. 

A PFononn is a word used in stead of a noun : 
as, The boy loves hia book; he has long lessons^ 
and M learns them well. 
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O&0. l.-~The word for which ft pronoun standB, is called its an- 
tecedent^ because it usaaUy precedes the pronoun. 

Oba, 2. — ^Pronouns often stand for persons or things not named ; 
the antecedent being undentood, 

Obs, 8. — ^A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for 
some person or thing unknown to the speaker, and may be said 
to hayeno antecedent; as, ^^ What lies there ?^' Ans. *^A man 
asleep." 

Om. 4. — One pronoun may stand as the immediate antecedent to 
an other; as, ^^ Blessed are they that mourn.'^ - 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; jper- 
eonaly relative^ and interroaative. 

I. A. personal pronoun^ is a pronoun that shows 
by its form of what person it is. 

The simple personal pronouns are five : naipely, 
I^ of the first person ; ihou^ of the second person ; 
Mj sfie^ and it^ of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : 
namely, myself^ of the first person ; thyself^ of the 
second person ; himsdf^ hereelA and itself^ of the 
third person. 

n. A relative proTKmn^ is a pronoun that rep- 
resents an antecedent word or phrase, and con- 
nects different clauses of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are, who^ whick^ what^ 
and that ; and the compounds whoever or whoso- 
every whichever or whichsoever^ whatever or what- 
soever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent 
to that whichy or those which ; and is to be parsed 
first a^ antecedentj and then as relative. 

III. An interrogative pronown^ is a pronoun 
with which a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are, who^ which^ 
and what; being the same in form as relatives. 

Oh», 1. — Who IS usually applied to persons only; whic\ thoug:h 
fonnerly applied to persons, is now confined to animals and inani- 
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mate tbincs ; v>hat(ps a mere pronoun) is axmlied to things only ; 
that is applied indifferently to persons, animals, or things. 

Obs, 2. — The pronoun what has a twofold relation, and is often 
nsed (by ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, being 
equivalent to that tohich^ or the thing' tohieh. In tbis double reli^ 
tion, what represents two cases at the same time ; aa, ^^ He is 
ashamed of tohat he has done ;" that is, <^ that which he has done. 

Ohs, 8.-- What is sometimes used both as an at^eetive and a rela- 
Um at the same time, and is placed before the noun which it re- 
presents ; as, ^^ WhaJt money we had^^as taken away ;'' that is, 
AU the money tha/t we had, etc. — ^ what man but enters, dies :** 
that is, Afiy man who, etc. — " What ood but enters yon forbidden 
field." — Pope, Indeed, it does not admit of being construed after 
a noun, as a simple rektive. The compound whateeer or whateo^ 
eieer has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, ^^ We will cer« 
tainly do what9oeio€T thing goeth forth out of our own mouth.**— 
•/Jr., xliv, 17. 

Ohe. 4. — TF%o, uihich^ and what^ when the affix wer or 90€»er is 
added, have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, 
such as any person or any thing is implied in the antecedent, thev 
are commonly followed by two ^erbe: as, ^ Whoetet attends wm 
improve ;'* that is, Amg penan who attends will improve. 

Obe. b.^^That is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who 
or whi(^ ; as, ^^ The days that [whichj are past, are gone forever." 
It is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun 
expressed or understood ; as, *' That book is new.^' In other caseS| 
it IS a coigunction ; as, ^^ live well, that yon may die well.'* 

Obe, 6. — ^The word as, though usually a conjunction or an ad- 
verb, has sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun ; as, 
^ The Lord added to the church daily such [persons] cm should be 
saved.'^ — ^cto, ii, 47. 

Obe, 7. — Wnether was formerly used as an interrpgativej)ronoun, 
referring to one of two things ; as, ^^ "Whether b greater, the gold 
or the temple ?"— J/att., xxiu, 17. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nonns; 
namely, Persons^ NwnberSy Genders^ and Oases. 

Obe. 1.— *In the personal pronouns, most of these properties are 
distinguished by the words themselves ; in the relative aind the in- 
terrogative pronouns, they are ascertained chiefly by the antecedent 
and the verb. 

Obe, 2.—^^* The i>ronouns of the first and second persons, are both 
masculine and feminine ; that is, of the same gender as the person 
or persons they represent" — Levieao, The weaker and the liearer^ 
being present to each other, of course know the sex to which they 
respectively belong ; and, whenever they appear in narrative, we 
are told who they are. 

2* 
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Ob»» B.^^Murray and some others deny the first person of nouns, 
and the gender of pronouns of the Jirst and meond i>er8ons ; and at 
the same time teacn, that, ^^ Pronouns mnst agree with their nonns, 
Snpenofu; number, and gender,^ Now, no two words oan agree in 
any property which belongs not to bothl 

DECLENSION OP PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular ar- 
rangement of its numbers and cases, 
^e personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

1^ of the FIRST PERSON, any of the gender a. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, ' PosSt our, or ouia, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Thou, of the second person, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye, or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. you, or youra^ 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, (^ the third person, mascfuline gender. 

Smg. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs. 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third person, /emtmne gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. the^, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs^ 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the THIRD PERSON, neftOer gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. its, Poss. then*, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

The word m(/' added to the personal pronouns, forms a class of 
eomptmnd peretnud nrcnawMy that are nsed when an action reverts 
vpon the agent, ana also when some persons are to be disttngnished 
from others: as, sing, myedf, plnr. oureehee; sing. ^V^eA plur. 
y&unekee ; sing, himselfy henelj\ iteeff, plnr. themeekes. Th^ att 
want the poss^Mve case, and are alike in the nominatiTe and ob- 
jective. 
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The relative and the interrogative pronouns 
are thus declined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Po6S. whose, 

Obj. whom ; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. * Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plnr. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. ■ 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persons^ animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. that. Plus. Nom. that, 

Pofls, ■ Poss. ■* 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

The oomponnd relative pronouns, tohoecer or wha9oecer^ which' 
eoer or whiehsoeveTy and tohatecef or tohaUaever^ are dedined in the 
fuune manner as the simples, tohoj tohieh^ tohat. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PaAZIS IV. — ^EmCOLOGICAL. 

It ii here required {fthejnipil-^to distinguish and define the dij^tr* 
ent parts of speech^ and the classes and modijleations of the arttdes^ 
nounSy adjeetiveSf and pronouns. The dmnitions to he given in 
the Fourth Fraans^ are two for an article^ six for a noun^ three 
for an adjective^ swfor a pronoun^ and one for any other part of 
speech. Thus: — 

XZAMPLB PASSED. 

^ She purchased it" 

iSI«ii*peiioiuaiiroiHNiii,orttietiiirdpenoD, dngnlir number, femlnlDA s«nd«r, and 
nomuatlTe caM. 

• inoMis ■ometlniM wed aitbapoiaeMlTe ease of wliiobi Mi **AnUgioa«0AoM 
origin ii dlTine."— JBMr. • 
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1. A pronoun Ia a word used In stead of a nonn. 

.9l a persdnal pronodn ia a pronoun tbat abowsi by its fiHrm, ot wbat penoa 

itiSb 
8. The third person Is that which denotes the person or thing morely spoken 

o£ 

4. The sinjrnlar number is that which denotes bnt one. 

& The feminine gender is tli^t whidi denotes perecwA or animals of ihfi fe- 
male kind. 

& The nominative ease '!s fbat form or state of a noon ot pionoon wbieb M 

usually denotes the suttl^<^t of a finite yerb. * 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to &«, to ooi; or lo &« a«<^ ifoofi^ 
JS ii a persoiuih pronoun, oraie third person, singolar nuiuber; neuter gender, and ob« 
Jective case. 
1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

5. A personal pronoun is a pronoun tlukt shows, by Its form, of what person 

it i& 

8. The third person ii that which denotes the person or thing merely spoken 

oil 1 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

Ik The neuter gender is that which denotes thii^ that are neither mmiA not 
female. 

& The ol^ectiTo ease Is that form or state of a noun or prononn wliich usuaUj 
denotes the el({ect of a Terb, participle, or prepoiitlon. 

Lesson I. 

^Fninlc and Bobert were two little boys abont eigbt years old« 
Frank was a good boy; and whenever he did any thing wrong, he 
always told bis &ther and mother of it ; and wLen any body asked 
him about any thing which he had done or said, he always told the 
truth, so that evei^ body who knew him believed him. 

Lesson IL 

*' Bnt nobody who knew his brother Robert, believed a word 
which he said, because he used to tell lies. Whenever he did any 
thing wrong, he never ran to his father and mother to tell tliem of 
it, but when they asked him about it, he denied it, and said he Lad 
not done the things which he had done. 

Lesson IIL 

*'The reason that Bobert told lies, was becanse he was afraid of 
being punished for his faults if be confessed them. For he was a 
coward, and he could not bear tlie least pain. But Frank was a 
brave boy, and could bear to be punished for little faults; his 
mother never punished him so much for such little faults as she did 
Bobert for the liee which he told, and whicb sha found out after* 
wards." — M. Mdgewcrih. "^ 

Lesson IV. 

"Oh I *ti8 a lovely thing for yonth 

To walk betimes in wisdom's way, * 
To fear a lie, to speak the truth. 
That we may trust to all they say* 

/^Bnt fiars we can never trust, 

Tho' they should speak the thing that^s true; 
And he that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes It two.*^ — TTatts. 
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CHAPTER VI.— OF VERBS. 

A. Verb is a word that signifies to he^ to acty or 
to he ousted upon : as, I am, irvle^ I am rtUed. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their fomiy 
into four classes; regular^ irregvlar^ redundant j 
and defective. 

L A reguLa/r verb is a verb that forms the pre- 
terit and the perfect participle by assuming d or 
^; as, love^ loved^ loving^ Imed. 

IL An irregula/r verb is a verb that does not 
form the preterit and the perfect participle by 
assumine a or ed; as, eee^ eaw^ seeina^ aeen. 

IIL ' A redundant verb is a verb that forms the 
preterit or the perfect participle in two or more 
ways, and so as to be both regular and irregular ; 
as, thrive^ iJirived or tJirove^ thriving^ thrived or 
thriven. 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no 
participles, and is used in but few of the moods 
and tenses ; as, beware^ ought^ quoth 

Ob». — ^Begnlar verbs form tlieir preterit and perfect participle by 
addiDff d to final «, and «i to alt other terminations. The verb 
heoT^ heard^ hearing^ heard, adds ^ to r, and is therefore irregular* 

Verbs are divided again, with respect to their 
signi^ficatian^ into four classes; active-traneitivey 
at^ive-iniranaitivey pasaivCy and neuter. 

L An active-transitive vetb is a verb that ex- 
presses an action which has some person or thing 
for its object ; as, " Cain slew Abd.^ 

IL An aotive-inlransitive verb is a verb that 
expresses an action which has no person or thing 
for its object ; as, ^^ John walks.^ 

IIL A^;»a^«^t;ef6 is a verb that represents its 
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subject, or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, 
" I am compelled.^ 

TV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses 
neither action nor passion, but simphr being, or a i 

state of being ; as, ^ Thou art^ — "He aleqpe.^ i 

MODIFICATIONS. j 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Mooda, Tenses^ Persona^ and Nuwbere. 

HOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
some particular manner. 

There are five moods; the IriJmUive^ the In- 
dicative^ the Potmtial^ the Svbjunctive^ and the 
Imperative. 

The Injmitvoe mood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
an unlimited manner, and without person or num- 
ber ; as. To read^ to epeah. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, 
which simplv indicates, or declares a thing: as, I 
write; jonhnow: or asks a question; as, J[>(> you 
hnowf 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the power, liberty, possibility, or • 
necessity, of the being, action, or passion : as, I 
can read ; we rnuet go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, 
which represents the being, action, or passion, as 
conditional, doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou 
go^ see that thou offend not'' 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, 
which is used in commanding, exhorting, entreat- 
ing, or permitting : as, " Depart thou." — " Be comr 
fortedr^^^^ Forgive me," — ^^ Oo in peace." 
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OU, — ^A verb in any other mood than the i^finit^ is cidled, 
by way of distinctioii, 9k finite rerb. 

TSKSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, 
which distinguish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present^ the Imper- 
fect^ the Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the FiratJiUure^ 
and the Second-fature. 

The Present teme is that which expresses what 
now extatSj or is taking place : as, " I hear a noise ; 
somebody is coming^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses 
what took place, or was occurring^ in time ftilly 
past : as, ^U saw him yesterday ; he was walking 

The Perfect tense is -that which expresses what 
Jias taken place, within some period of time not 
yet fully past : as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses 
what had tahm place, at some past time men- 
tioned ; as, ^^ I h^ seen him, when I met you." 

The Firstfuture tense is that which expresses 
what will take place hereafter: as, ^^I shall see 
him again." 

The Secondrfuture tense is that which expresses 
what will have taken place, at some future time 
mentioned : as, ^^ I shxul have seen him by to-mor- 
row noon." 

OU, — ^The tenses do not all express time with equal preoision. 
Those of the indioative mood are In general the roost definite. The 
time expressed by the same tenses (or what are called by the same 
names) in the other moods, is frequently relative, and sometimes 
indefinite. The present infinitive often expresses what is relatively 
Juture. The potential imperfect is properl;^ an aoriet: no definite 
time is nsnally implied in it. The eubjtmetive imperfect is also an 
aorist, or indefinite tense: it may refer to time past, present, or 
fotnrOi 
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PEBSOKS AKD NUKBEBS. 

The Person and Number of a verb are those 
modifications in which it agrees with its subject 
or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and 
in each person, two numbers : thus, — 

Singular. Plural, 

1st per. I love, Istper. We love, 

2d per. Thou Ipvest, 2d per. You love^ 

8d per. He loves; 8d per. They love. 

0&9. 1. — ^Thns the yerb, in some of its parts, varies its tertniiUb» 
tion to distin^ish, or agree with, the difrarent persons and nam- 
bers. The change is, however, principally confined to the second 
and third persons sin^^olar of the present tense of the indicative 
mood, and to the aoziliarieB ha&t and ha» of the perfect In the 
ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn occasions, the second 
persoa singular is distinguished through all the tenses of Uie indic- 
ative and potential moods. In the plural number, there is no vari* 
ation of ending, to denote the different persons, and the verb in the 
three persons plural, is the same as in the first person singular.— 
See In»t ofE, Gram.^ p. 55, et nq. 

Obs. 2.-— The second person singular Is regularly formed by add^ 
ing $t or e9^ to the first person ; and the third person, in like man- ' 
ner, by adding « or ev ; as, I Me. thou teeatj he ieea ; I ghCy thon 
aio€8t^ he gives ; I go^ thou goeet^ he goee ; \fiy^ thou^t^st, he^Mt; 
I ««E, thou ««SDM^ he texen ; 1 2om, thou 2oMtt, he htee, 

Obe. 8. — ^The tiiird person singular was anciently formed in th or 
eth ; but this termination is now confined to the solemn style. 

Obe, 4. — ^The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, 
are ing^ d or ed^ st or eet^ s or e$^ th or eth. Jng^ and th or eth^ 
always add a syllable to the verb, except in doth^ hath, eaitK 
The rest, whenever their sound wUl unite with that of the final 
syllable of the verb, are added without, increasing the number of 
syllables; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In solemn 
discourse, however, ed and eU are, by most speakers, uttered dis- 
tinctly in all cases: ezc^t some few in which a vowel precedes; 
as in ^20r(/20(2. 

OON^TTGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrange- 
ment of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and 
participles. 

There are four Principal Parts in the conju- 
gation of every simple and complete verb ; nam^ 
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ly, the Present^ the Preterit^ the Imperfect Pa/i*- 
ticiple^ and the Perfect Participle. A verb which 
wants any of these parts, is called defective. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one 
of the principal parts of an other verb, to express 
some particular mode and time of. the being, ac- 
tion, or passion. The auxiliaries are do^ he^ have^ 
eJially wiUj may^ can^ and muet^ with their varia- 
tions. 

Oh^, — Some of these^ especially da^ "be^ and tuvue^ are also used as 
principal YierlMB. 

Verbs are conjugated in the following manner : 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, 
is that which makes the present and imperfect 
tenses without auxiliaries ; but even in these, aux- 
iliaries are required for the potential mood^ and 
are often preferred for the indicative, 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

Conjugation of the regvlar active verb 

LOVE. 

Principal Parta^ 
Pretent Preterit, Imperfect Participle... Perfect Participle, 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

IKVIKITIVB MOOD. 

• Present Tense. To love. 

Perfect Tense. To have loved. 

IHDIOATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is 
thus: — 
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Singular. Plural, 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love. 

2d per. Thou lovest^ 2(1 per. Yon love. 

Sd per. He loves; 8d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
atudliaiy db to the verb : thus, — 

Singular. PWraL 

1. I do love, 1. We do love^ 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 
8. He does love ; 8. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. , 

This tense in Its simple form, is the preteriL In all 
Tegular verbs, it adds c^ or ec2 to the present, but in others 
it IS formed variously. 

1. The simile form of the imperfect tense is varied 
thus: — 

Singular, Plurak 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thoulovedst, 2. You loved, 
8. He loved ; 8. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
auxiliary did to the present : thus, — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 
8. He did love ; 8. They did love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes tKe auxiliary have to the perfect 
participle: thus,— 

Singular, Plural. • 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 
8. He has loved; 8. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense praxes the auxiliary had to the perfect 
participle: thus, — 
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Singulttr^ FluraL 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 
8. He had loved; 8. They had loved. 

First-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary shaU or wtU to the 
present: thus, — 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall love; 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 
8. He will love ; . 8. Thpy will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : 

Singular. PlurdL ' 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 
8. He shall love ; 8, They shall love. 

• 
Second-Zuture Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries ahaU have or wiU 
have to the perfect participle : thus, — ^ 

SinguJUvr. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2, You will have loved, 
8. He will have loved ; 8. /They wiU have loved* • 

POTXNTIAL MOOD.. 

Present Tense. 

. This tense prefixes the auxiliary fiMzy, can, OT'must,io 
the radical verb : thus,— 

£&ngular. *" PktraL 

1. I may love, 1- We^maylove^ 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 
8. He may love; 8. They may love. 

Imperfect Tens§. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary mtght^ could, would j 
or should, to uie radical verb : ihua^--*- 
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Singular, phiral 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thon mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 8. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries may have, can have^ 
or mttst havey to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Phiral, 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. H6 may have loved; 8. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

This tense preflkes the auxiliaries might have^ could 
have, would have, or should have, to the perfect partici- 
ple: thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved; 8. They might have loved. 

« 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition 
on which a future action or event is affirmed, and is 
llierefore considered by some grammarians as an ellipti- 
cal form of the future. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. ff I love, 1. If we love, 

2, Ifthoul6ve, 2. If you love, 
8; If he love ; 8. If they love. 

Imperfect Tense. 
This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential 
mood, with whUh it is frequently connected, is properly 
an aorist, or indefinite tense, and may refer to tmie past^ 
present^ or future; 

Singular. Plural, 

1. ffl loved, 1. ff we loved, 

2. ffihou loved, 2. ffyou loved, 
8. ffhe loved; 8. ff they loved. 
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IMPBRATlfyB MOOD. 

Present Te$i9e. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou loTe. 
Plural, 2. Love jje or you,] or Do you love, 

• 

PARTXCIPLBS. 

1. The Imperfect, Loving. • 

2. ThePi^ectj Loved. 

3. The Preperfed, Having loved. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE FIEST EXAMPLE 

Fmi Penon Singular^ 

Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I hiid loved, I shall love, I sball 
have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love. I may have loved, I 
might have bved. Subj. If I love. If I loveo. 

Second Penon Angular.* 

Ihd. Thou lovest, Thou lovedst Thou hast loved, Thon hadst 
loved, Thou wilt love. Thou wilt have loved. Pot. Thou mayst 
love, Thoa mightst love, Thoa ndayst have loved. Thou mishtst 
have loved. 8ubj. If thoa love, If thoa loved. Imp. Love [thoa], 
or Do thoa love. 
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• In tbe ftmflltf dm of the second penon stngolw, at retained by the Soeletjr tii 
MHtmOt, Oie verb Is vaoaQv Tarled only in tiie ptiaeni tenae of the indlcatlfe mo^ 
and Ui the aaadUarj Aa«< of the perfoet: thna^^ 

iML Tfaioa leveat, Then loved, TImw haet loved, Thon had l»ved, Then wlB love^ 
Thon will have loved. Fvk Thoa may love, Thoa might love, Thon may have loved, 
Thoa might have loved. Ari^ If thon love. If thon loved. Imp, Love [thon]i or Do 
thon love. 

To avoid an nnneoeaaary tnereaae of ayflablea, the ftynnation of the aeoond peraoii 
atngaho' of the present tense, is also in aome degree tlmplifled, and rendered closely 
aniuofions to that of the third penon tlngnlar ; §t mett being added Ibr the Ibrmer 
ezaotlyasaoresiaaddedftHrthe hrtter: m, I kkouf, than cfiotM»he Anoios; IreocL 
thonr0(MM,hefWM(t^ I foftajhon Mkes^ho take;- I»M;thon M(M,he 5itfs; 1 
pUlft thon pUietif he pUUt, Thns there is no increase of syllables, when the verb 
ends with a sonnd which will nnite with that of the letten added.— Bee /net qfJt 
€fram^p,t5ik 

This method of ftrndng'the veib aeeorda ^th the praetloe of the moat intelligent 
of those who retain the common nae of this distinctive and consistent mode of address^ 
It disencnmben their fiuniliar dialect of a mnltitude of hanh and naeleas terminatiODa, 
which serve only, when uttered, to give an nnconth prominency to worda not often 
emphatic; and, without impelling & strength or persplcnlty of the language, in- 
creases its harmony, and reauces Uae Ibrm of the verb, in the second nerson sinnilar, 
nearly to the same stmplictty as in the other persons and numbers. This sImpUflca* 
tion to supported by usage as extensive as the familiar use of the pronoun thou^ and 
is also In accordance with the canons of criticism. ** All words and phtases which are 
remarkablyhanh and onhMrmonlons, and not absolutely necessaryt should be r^eeted.** 
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Third Fmwn Singular, 

Ind. He loves, He loved, He has loved, He had loved, He will 
love, He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might love, He 
may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he love, If he 
loved. 

Mm Penan Plural 

Ind. We love, We loved, We have loved. We had loved. We 
ahall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. We might 
love, We may have loved, We might have loved. Subj. If we love, 
If we loved. 

Seeotid Penan Plural. 

Ind. Yon love, Yon loved. You have loved. You had loved. You 
will love, You will have loved. Pot. You may love, You might 
love. You may have loved, You might have loved. Subj. If you 
Idve, If youloved. Imp. Love [ye or you], or Do you love. 

Third Pereon Plural. 

Ind. They love, They loved, They have loved} They had loved. 
They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may love, They 
might love. They may have, loved, They might have loved. Subj. 
If Uiey love, If they loved. ' 



SECOlin) EXAMPLE. 

Corrugation of the irregutar active verb 

SUB. 

PrindpcU Pmrts. 
fteient. Preterit Imper/eet Participle. Perfect Partietpte^ 

. See. Saw. Seeing. Seea, 

znfikitiyx mood. 

Present Tenee. To see. 
Perfect Tense. . To have seen. 

zndioativb mood. 

Present Tense. 
SingulcMT. PluraL 

1. 1 see, 1. We see^ 

2. Thou peest^ 2. You see^ 

8. He sees; 8. Thej see. •. 
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"" Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. FVaral, 

1. 1 saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

8. He saw; 8. They saw. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, . 2. You have seen, 

8. He h^B seen ; 3. They have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

8. He had seen ; 8. They had seen. 

First-ftUure Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

8. He will see; 8. They will see. 

Second^nture Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

8. He will have seen ; 8. They will have seen. 

POTBKTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

8. He may see ; 8. They may see. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 might see, ^ 1. We might see^ 
2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see^ 
8. He might see ; 8. They might see. 
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Perfect Tense, 

\r. Plural. 




innguiar, jfcurai. 

1. 1 may have seen, 1. We may hare seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

8. He may have seen ; 8. They may have seen. 



Plupetfeet Tense, 

Singular. Phirdl. 

1. 1 might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 
2. Thou might^t have seen, 2. You might have seen, 
S. He might have seen ; 8. They might have seen. 

SUBJUKCTIVX MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl see, 1. Ifwe see^ 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 
8. If he see ; 8. If they see. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. PlwrdL 

1. Ifl saw, 1, Ifwe sawv 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw^ 

8. If he saw ; 8. If they saw. 

IMPXBATIVX MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

. Singular^ % See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
Pltbral. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

I 

1. 7%e Imper/eet. % The Perfiet. 8. The Prepeffeet. J 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

i 

THUtD EXAMPLE. 

Ooryugation of the irregular ne/wter verb 

BE. 

Prtnoipal Parts. 
PvtseKt. PrtUrit. Jimper/eet ParUofipk. Pmftct ParUeipk. 

Be. Was. Being; Been. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PreserU Tense^ To be. 
Pafed Tense. To have beeiu 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PhirdL 

1. 1 am, !• We are^ 

2. Thou art, 2. You are^ 

8. He is; 8. They are. 

Jmpeffect Tense. 

Sinffular, Plural. 

1. 1 was, 1. We were^ 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You weie^ 

8. He was ; .8. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PlurdL 

1. 1 have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, . 2. You have beeii| 

8. He has been; 8. They hare been. 

Pluperfect Tense^ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had beeUi ^ 1. We had been, 
2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had beei^ 

8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

Firstrfuitttre Tense. 

Singular. Plurals 

1. 1 shall be, 1. We shall be^ 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

8. He will be; « 8. They will b& 

Second-ftUure Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have been, 1. We shall hiaye been, 
2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
8. He will have been ; 8. They will have been. 



« W0ri to sometfaiiM need Indieattrely tut wui: ml **Taialr lOirl thoii n^ed/*-* 
M^ron, ««Wl«ft0*flrt]MNiartQr«Mrl'*--%HL 

8 
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POtSlTTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1.1 may. be> l*We maybe, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

8, He may be; &. They may be. 

Itnperfect Tense. 

Singvlmr, Plural. 

1. 1 might bei 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

8. He might be; ^ They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sinffutivr. Plural. 

1. 1 miQT have be^ 1. We may have been, 
2. Thou mayst have been, * 2. You may have been, 
8. He may have been; 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

SiTigviar. Plural, 

1. 1 might haT8 been, 1. We might have been, 
2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been; 8. Tbey might have been. 

SUBJUirOTIYX MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sinffvlar. Plural 

l.lfl be, l.Ifwe be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 

8. If he be; 8. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. # PhurtU. 

1. Ifl were, l.Ifwe were, 

2. If thou wert^ or were, 2. If you were, 
8. If he were; 8. If they were. 

iMPBaATIYB MOOD, 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 
Plural. 2. Be 5^e or you,] or Do you be. 
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In^Mf^PoK 


Fmi^I'artMpU. 


Bwore, 


BweariDff, 

• • 


aworn. 


Bwam Of Bwam, 


Bwimming, 


Bwnm* 


Bwang «r swaitf « 


•winging, 


•WOBg4 


took, 
taiigkt, 


teaohmg. 


taken, 
tan^tk 


tore, 


tearing, 


torn. 


told; 


tellinff, 


told* 


thoiigkt. 


thinking. 


though 


thnttt, 


thnuti]^. 


thztuL 


trod. 


treading. 


tiodden «r trod. 


wore, 


wearing. 


wonu 


won, 


wurning. 


won. 


wnto, 


writing. 


wiittea. 



Swear, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thmat, 

Tread, 

Wear, 

Write, 

BJEDtrKD JlNT verbs. 

A redimdani verb is a verb that forms the pre- 
terit OT the perfect mrticiple m two or more 
ways, and so as to be lx>th regular and irregular; 
as, thrive^ Hirived or throve^ thrvomg^ thrived or 
(hrwen. 

Ob^.'^^yt this olaas of verbs, t^ere are abont ninety-five, beside 
snndrj derivatives and cfotnpotmds. The following table exhibits 
them as they are now general^ used, or as they may be nsed with- 
oat grammatical impropriety* The preferable forms are plaoed 
first. 

List or tbs Bxdunbaiit Yebbs. 



Abide^ 
Awake, 

Bend,* 
Bereave, 



Bet, 

Betide. 

Bide, 

Blend, 

Bleea, 

Blow, 

Build, 

Bam, 

Burst, 

Catch, 

Ctotfae, 

Creep, 

Crow!, 

CnrBe, 

Dare, 

Deal, 

Breanii 
Breea, 
Dw^ 
I'reeaey 



abode or abided, 
•waked or awidE% 
belayed or bebidf 
bent Of bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
beeoogfat or b e eaee h i d , 
betted or bet, 
betided or betid, 
bode or bided, 
blended or MinlL 
ble«Md <»- blert/ 
blew or blowedi 
bnOt or bi:dlded, 
buned or bimt, 
bwat or bnrsted, 
OHwht or oatahedy 
otoned or flfaid, 
iSn^of oreepeo, 
ovowed or cnw, 
ennodor cnrsti 
dand or dimL 
dealt or dealea, 
dogerduigady 
dhred oir dova, 
dreamed or drteut^ 
dieaaed or dreat 
dwelt or dweBed^ 



Jmpof^Port 

abiding, 

awalBBg^ 

belayinfe 

bending, 

bereayiB^ 

beseeohlog, 

betting, 

betiding^ 

bidiSr 
blenqingi 

bleaaing, 

blowing, 

bnildii^ 

bnming, 

bnrstii^, 

catohim^ 

datbiDg^ 

eree^ng^ 

orowing, 

onrsingi 

daring, 

dealing, 

divni|L 

dreaouiub 

dreasiDg, 



freesinf, 



PmifBet PartMpU, 
abode or abidml. 
awaked or awoke, 
belayed or belaid, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
beeoiubt or beaeechedi 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
bode or bided, 
blended or blent, 
bleaaed or bleat, 
blown or blowed. 
boUt or buUded. 
homed or burnt, 
bunt or boTBted. 
eaoffht or catdied. 
elotned or olad. 
cr^ or oreeped. 
erewed, 
eaiaed or oozst. 
dared* 

deidt or dealed. 
dpgordiflffed. 
dived or diven. 
dreamed or drSamL 
d ie aee d or dreat. 
dwelt or dwelled, 
ftosenorfreeaed. 
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KKQIJaH ORAIQCAB* 



[P^UKTH. 



»♦• 



PretenA 

Geld, 

OUd, 

Gird, 

Gnve, 

Grind, 

Hanft 

Heat, 

Heare, 

Hew, 

Kneel, .' 

Knit, 

Xiade, 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Light, 

Mean, 

How, 

Hulot, 

Paaa, 

Pe^^toeoop). 

Prove, 

Quit, 

Bap, 

Beave, 

Bive, 

Boast, 

Saw. 

Be^tne, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine; 

Show, 

Sleep, 

sut. 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speedy 

Sp2r 
SpUV 

iH 
Spoil, 

Stave. 

Stay/ 
String, 

Strive^ 

Strow, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, . 

SweU; 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Wake, 

Wax, 

Weave, 

Wed, 



gelded or gelt, 

gilded or gilt, 

girded or girt, 

graved, 

ground or grinded, 

nnng or hiuiged, 

heated or he^ 

heaved or hove, 

hewed, 

kneeled or knelt, 

knit or knitted, 

laded, 

laid or layed, 

leaned or l^t, 

leaped or Itept, 

learned or leaint, 

liffhtedorHt, 

meant or meaned, 

mowed, 

mulcted or mulct, 

passed or past, 

paid or payed, 

penned or penL 

pleaded or ple<^ 

proved, 

quitted or qidt, 

nmped or impt, 

reft or reaveo, 

rived, 

roasted or roast, 

sawed, 

seethed or sod, 

shook or shaked, 

shaped, 

shaved. 

sheared or shoro, 

shined or shone, 

showed, 

slept or sleeped, 

slid or elided, 

slitted or slit, 

smelled or smelt, 

sowed, 

sped or speeded, 

spelled or spkelt^ 

spilled or spilt. 

split or splitteo, 

spoiled or spoilt, 

stove or staved, 

staid or stayed, 

strung or stringed, 

strivM or strove, 

strowed, 

sweated or swealL 

swept or sweeped, 

swelled, 

thrived or throve. 

throw or throwed, 

waked or woke, 

waxed, 

wove or weaved, 

wedded or wed. 



Impmf, PaH, Pm;^ PariMple^ 



gelding, 

gpding, 

girding, 

graving, 

giindmg, 

hanging, 

heating, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeling, 

knitting, 

ladinff. 

laying, 

leaning, 

leaping, 

learning, 

lighting, 

meaning, 

mowing, 

mnletii^, 

nafininir_ 

pMining, 
pleading, 
provmg, 

quitting, 

npi»ng, 

roavmg, 

nvin^, 

roasting, 

sawing, 

seetmng, 

shaking, 

shaping, 

shaving, 

shearing, 

shining, 

showing, 

sleeping, 

sUduig, 

slitting, 

smelling, 

sowin|^, 

speeding, 

spelling, 

spilling, 

splitting, 

spoiluBg, 

staving, 

staTinff, 

strin^png, 

striving, 

strowing, 

sweating, 

sweeping, 

swelling, 

thriving, 

throwing, 

waking, 

waxing, 

weaving, 

weddiagi 



gelded or gelt, 
gilded or gdt, 
girded or girt, 
graved or graven, 
ffrpund or grinded, 
niing or hanged, 
heated or het. 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
kneeled or knelt, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
laid or layed. 
leaned or ISant. 
leaped or 16apt. 
learned or leamL 
lighted or Ut 
mSant or meaned. 
mowed or mown, 
mulcted or mulot; 
passed or pastk 
paid or payed, 
penned or pent, 
pleaded or pled, 
proved or proven, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
roft or reaveo. 
riven or rived, 
roasted or roast, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden.' 
shaken or ^haked. 
shaped or shapen» 
shaved or shaven, 
shearod or shorn, 
shined or shone, 
showed or showiu 
slept or sleeped. 
slidden, slid or elided* 
slitted or slit, 
smelled or smelt, 
sowed or sown, 
sped or speeded, 
spelled or spelt, 
spilled or spilt, 
split or splitted. 
spoiled or spoilt, 
stove or steved. 
staid or sUyed. 
strung or stringed* 
striv^jor striven, 
strowed or strown. 
sweated or sweat, 
swept or sweeped. 
swelled or swoQeiu 
thrived or thriven, 
.thrown or throwed* 
waked or woke, 
waxed or waxen, 
woven or weaved. . 
wedded or wed» * 
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JPrumL 

Wet, 
Whet, 
Wind, 
Wont, 

WrinjTi 



wept of weepeoi 
wet or wettea, 
whetted or whet, 
Wound orwindedi 
wont or wonted, 
worked &r wtottjefht^ 
wfSnged or wrong, 



Imperf.Pari, 
weeping, 
wetong, 
WhetUng, 
Windingi 
wonting, 
working, 
wringing, 



P«rft4A PmUMtikt, 
wept or weeped. 
wet or wetted, 
whetted or whet. 
wonnd or winded, 
woni or wonted. 
Work*d^p^WWOghf« 
wrioged 0f wrong. 



Dfil^tmiVlS Vl&BBS. 



^ A dsfedive verh is a verb that forms no parti- 
ciples, and is used in but few of tbe moods and 
tenses; as, hewar6^ ougTit^ quoth. 

Oftft.*— When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the 
tenses usually derived from those peats are also, of oonrse, wanting. 
All the aoxiiiarieSi except do^ le^ and Imm*, are defeetire ; bfnt, aa 
auxiliaries, they become parts of other verbs, and do not need the 
parts which are technically said to be ^^ wanting.*^ The following 
brief cataiogne contains all our defective verbs, except fneihink^ 
with its preterit meihvught^ which is not only defective) but vbb^ 
personal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 



liSft OF THB DaiflOTIVB VkBB0» 



Beware, 

Oan, 

)(av, 

Must, 

Ought, 



PreUHL 

eouM. 
might« 
-must, 
ought 



iVvMfia 
Shall, 

Will, 

Quotbf 

Wis, 

Wit, 



PreUriL 

should. 

would. 

quoth. 

wist. 

wot. 



CHAPTER Vn.— OF PABTICIPLEa. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
addmg ing^ d^ or ed^ to the verb : thus, from the 
verb rvle^ are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound ; as, 1. rvling^ 2. rvled^ 3. 
namnq ruled. 



CLASSES. 



English verbs have severally three participles ; 
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the First or Imperfect^ the Second or Perfect^ and 
the Third or Preperfect* 

I. The Imperfect pa/rticiple is that which ends 
commonly in ing^ and implies a continuance of 
the being, action, or passion ; as, heing^ loving^ see- 
ing^ wriiing — Jmng loved^ being eeen^ hevng writing. 

n. The Perfect participle is that which ends 
commonly in ed or en^ and implies a completion of 
the being, action, or passion ; as, heen^ hved^ seen^ 
written. 

m. The Preperfect participle is that which 
takes the sigahavin^j and implies a, previotis cpmr 
pletion of the being, action, or passion ; as, having 
loved^ ha/oing seen^ ha/ving written — having been 
loved^ having been writing^ having been written. 

The Piret or Imperfect Participle, when simple, 
is always formed by adding ing to the radical 
verb; as, loo\ looking: when compound, it is 
formed by prefixing being to some other simple 
participle ; as, being reading^ being read. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always sim- 
ple, and is regularly formed by adding t? or ^ to 
the radical verb : those verbs from which it is 
formed otherwise, are inserted in the lists as being 
irregular or redundant. 

Tlie Third or Preperfect Participle is always 
compound, and is formed by prefixmg heaving to 
the perfect, when the compound is double, and 
having been to the perfect or the imperfect, when 
the compound is triple ; as, having spoken^ having 
been spoken^ having Oeen speaking. 

Ohs. 1. — ^Participles often become adjectivea^ and are constrned 
before nouns to denote qnality. The terms so converted form the 
class of participial acyectives. Words of a participial form, may be 
regarded as adjectives : 1. When they denote something customary 

* See.ooploiis obMrrstioiu on the names and properties of the purtidple^ In tho 
Instltates of English Gnunmsr, under the Etymology of this part of speeeh ; and re- 
marks stfll more eztaaded In the Grammar of English Qramman, pp. SM-aVr. 
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or habitoal, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogue^ 
i. e,^ one addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of com- 
parison ; as, A mors learned matK 8. When they are componnHed 
with something that does not belong to the verb ; as, w^eeUnf^^ 
w^eU, Adjectives are generally placed before their nonns : par- 
ticiples, after them. 

Obe, 2. — ^Participles in ing often become nauru. When preceded 
by an article, an adjective, or a nonn or prononn of the possessive 
case, they are construed as nonns, and ought to take no regimen, 
or object after them. A participle immediately preceded by a prep- 
osition, is not converted into a noun, and therefore retains ita 
regimen; as, "I thank yon far helping Aim." This construction of 
the participle corresponds with the Latin gerund* 

Ohs, 8. — To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, 
the learner should observe the following,/Wr things: 1. N<mn» 
take articles and adjectives before them ; partidpl^ as such, do 
not. 2. HftmnB may govern the possessive case, but not the object- 
ive ; participles may govern the objective case, out not the possess- 
ive. 8. Noum may be the subjects or objects of verbs ; participles 
cannot— -or, at least, the propriety of any such use of them, is doubt- 
ful. 4. Participial nouns express actions as things; participles 
refer actions to their agents or recipients. 

Ohs, 4. — ^To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit 
verb of the same form, observe the sense^ and see which of the 
auxiliary forms will express it : thus laoed for "being loved^ is a par- 
tidple ; but loved for did love^ is a preterit verb. 



EXAMPLES FOR PASSING. 

Prazib y. — ^ErrMOLooioAL. 

It is "here required of the pupil — to distinguish and d^ne the diff^er- 
ent parts o/si^eeh^ and the classes and modifications of the artteles^ 
nounSy adjectvoes. pronouns^ eerhs^ and participles. The d^nitions 
to he given in the Fifth PraoBis^ are two for an article^ simfor a 
ncun, three for an adjective, six for a pronoun^ seven for a verb^ 
two for a participle^ and one for amy otter part of speech. Thus : 

XZAMFUB PABSKD. 

^* He speaks fluently." 

HSi is ft penonal pronoim, of fhe fhiid penon, ibigidar nnmlMr, maieoUiie gender, and 

nominfttlve case. 
1. A prononn is ft word nsed In stead oftk nonn. 
S. A penonal prononn is ft prononn that shows, \j its form, of what person 

Itis. 
a The third person is that which denotes fhe person or thing merely spoken 

o£ 
4 The slBgalar nnmber is that whieh denotes hnt ofke. 
01. The masonline gender is that which denotes persons or animals of the msle 

kind. . 

6L The nominatlye case is that form or state of a nonn or prononn, which nsn* 

tHOij denotes the snl|}eot of ft finite yerh. 
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foanl m Ui9 lo<MQlttv4i mood, present tense, tbird penes, »nd slngalac 

n amber. 
1. A verb Is ft wofd thsfc tlgnifleft toU^U^ui^mk^h^ tuM itp^n. 
I, M trregalar vor^ to ft v#rb tbftt does not totm tbo pteterit ssd tlie psflMi^ 

participle by aasaioUig d or «f . 
8. An ftetl¥e*iBtHUisitl¥e verb to s Tsrb thst siptefses sn setioii wbleb hM |M 

person or tbing for Its otject 
4 Too tsdinttvs mood to tbst form of tbQ v^rb, whleb tim^fy tndicstes or 

decUreq a thing, or asks a question. 
1^ The pvesest tense li tbat wblsb SKprssaas wbst bov S34sti^ or Is tikiit 



pisse. 
t. Tbo third person to that which denotes the person or thing mereljspoksn <^ 
t. The singaiar samber to that wkleh dMiotes bst one. 
flUM^MJiy to an adTorb- 

%, Afk sdTsrb is 4 word added ts s Terb. a psrticiple. ss adjsetire, or sn 9^hn 

adTerb ; and generallf expresses timei plaoo, degree, or manner. 

lowsoir I, 

I leum my tenons. Thou art eltting idle. He playw. She flpealn 
diftindly. We read together. Toa do not cipher. They are going 
to eebool. The man walks elowly. The ehild is sleepy. See tbo 
daeks swim. The chickens do not swim ; they avoid tlie water* 
Hawks kilt chiokens. Spiders make cobwebs ; they catch fliea ia 
them. 

LissoN IL 

I have lost my I>ook, Do you know where it is f I left It on tho' 
table. Somebody has taken it. If I had been careful, I should 
have put it away in the closet Inqnire of the maid ; perhaps she 
has seen it. I mnst not go to school without it. I shaU not know 
my lesson ; and the master will detain me. 

Lbbson in. 

" It is a pleasant evening. Oome hither, Charles ; look at ..the 
sun. The san is in the west Tes. because he is going to set 
How pretty the son looks t We can look at him now ; he is not so 
bright as he was at dinner-time, when he was up high in the sky. 
And liow beautiful the clouds are ! There are erimson clouds, and 
purple, and gold-coloured clouds. Now the sun is going down 
very fast ifow we can see only half of him, How we cannot see 
Urn at all 

Lesson IV. 

ITow torn and look towards the east What is it that shines so 
behind the trees ? Is it fire ? No. it is the moon. It is very ' orge; 
and how red it. is I The moon is round now, because it .s full 
moon : but it wul not be so round to*morrow night : it will Jose a 
little bit ; and the next night it will lose a little bit more ; and 
more the next night; and so on, till it is lik^ a bow that is bent.** — 
Barbauld, 

Lsssov y. 

''Thus the moon will grow less and less, till in a fortnight there 
will be ne moon at all. Then there will come a new moon ; and 
we shall see it in the afternoon, and it will be very thin at first, but 
it will grow rounder and bigger every day, till at last in an other 
fortnight it will be fqll moon again like this, and we shall see it 
rise again behind the treeoJ* 
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Lesson YI. 

" The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does Lis Oreator^s power display, 
And pnblisl^es, to every land, 
The work of an Almighty, hand. 
8oon as the evening shades prevail, 
The raoon takes np the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Kepeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread tiie truth from pole to pole.'*— uii<£liftm. 



CHAPTER VIIL— OF ADVEEBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple,' an adjective, or an other adverb; and 
generally expresses time, place, decree, or man- 
ner : as, They are now here^ studymg very dilir 
genUy. 

Ohs. — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require 
several words : as, here^ for m this place. There are several cus- 
tomary combinations of short words which are used adverbially, 
and which some grammarians do not analyze in parsing : as, J^pt at 
aZ2, at lengthy in vain. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general 
classes ; namely, adverbs of tifnej oiplace^ of de- 
gree^ and of manner. 

I. Adverbs of time are those which answer to 
the question, When ? How long ? How soon ? or 
How often ? including these which ask. Adverbs 
of time may be euMivided as foUows :- 

1. Of time present : as, Ncw^ yet, to-day , instantly. 

2. Of time past : as. Already, lately, heretofore, since, ago, 
8. Of time to oome : as, To-fnorrow, hereafter, henceforth, 
4. Of 1im& relative : as. When, then, before, after, tohHe. 
6. Of time absolute : as, Alwaya, ever, never. 

6. Of time repeated : as. Often, seldom, daily, {hriee. 

7. Of the order of time : as, Mnt^ eecandty^ thirdly^ etc. 
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II. Adverbs oi piace^ are those which answer 
to the question, where f Whither f Whence f or 
WherecJxml f including theae which ask. Ad- 
verbs of place may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of place in whieh: «s» WTiere^ harsj iher$i tomewktre. 

2. Of place to whiph : as, Whither^ hither^ thither^ 
8. Of place from which i a«i Whrnce^ hetuse^ iJksnee^ 
4t, Of the order of place : a«, Mr$tn ^ecomHif^ thirdly, 

HE. Adverbs of degree^ are those which answer 
to the question, JBaw vmoh f How Utile t or, to 
the idea of Tnore or less. Adverbs of degree may 
be subdivided as follows :- — 

* 

1. Of excess or abundance : as, Much^ eh^fly^fyVi^. 

2. Of eqnalitj: as, Unougk, sufficientlff^ eqtuUfy^ so^ at. 

8. Of de6ciency, or abatement : as, Little^ scarcely, hardly. 
4. Of qnantity : as, iHw, eoena^ sommohat, 

TV. Adverbs of mcmner^ are th^se which an^ 
Bwer to the question, How f or, by affirming^ 
denying, or doubting, show how a subject is re- 
garded. Adverbs of manner may be subdivided 
as follows :-"» 

1. Ofanalitv: a3» WeU, iU^ ifiis^ly^ffoUMy^jmtlyy and manjr 

others formed by adding ^ to adjectives of qnadity. 

2. Of affirmation : as, Yes, yea, verily, trul^, indeed^ sur^^ 
8. Of negation : as. No, nay, not, nowise. 

4. Of donbt : as, Perhaps, haply^ possibly, perchance, 
6. Of mode: as, Thus, so» somehow, like,etse^ Qtherwke^^ 
6. Of cause: as. Why, wherejbre, therefore 

{>ft«.^— The adverbs here, there, woK where, when prefixed to prep*- 
ositions, have the force of prononns ; as, ffihdfAy, for ^ iffAidk 
Compounds of this kind are, bowever, commonly reckoned adverbs. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of con- 
junctions, and serve to connect sentences, as well 
U to express some circumstance of time, place, 
degree, or manner ; adverbs that are so .used, are 
caUed conjunctive adverb^ : aa^ When^ where^ c^ffer^ 
before^ ainee^ therefore^ ete. 

Advwb(» haviQ no madi^ioations, except that a 
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few are wmpartA after tlie manner of adjectives : 
asy Soon^ sooner^ sooneri; — often^ oftener^ pfimeU; 
—k>ng^ longer^ longest 

The followbg are irregularly compared : weUj 
better^ beat; — badly or iW, worsey worst; — little^ 
leasy Ucud ; — mvihy more^ most ;— ;far^ farthet^ far- ^ 
thest ;-^fw(h^ Jwiher^ fwr^ieat 

Obi. 1.— Most adverbs of qtudUy will admti^ th^ compftiatlTe ni^ 
verbs fnare and tnasty lets aod leatt^ before them : as, wUel^^ more 
wisely^ fM8t medyy^-eulpahly^ lets eulpabli/y least culpab^^ But 
these shoold \^ parsed separately. 

€^. 3. — Ab comparisoii does not belong to adverbs in flenexal it 
should not be mentioned in parsing, except in the case ofthose row 
which are varied by it. 



CHAPTBB IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. . 

A Conjunction is a Tford used to connect wo(rds 
or sentences in construction^ and to show the da* 
pendence of the terms so connected : as, ^ Thou 
and he are happy, becauee you are good." — Mur^ 

Conjunctions are divided into two ' genen^ 
classes, copulative and dt^unetive; and some of 
each of these sorts are eorresponstw. 

L A copukMve con^wnetion is a conjimction 
that denotes an addition, a cause, or a sujmosi^ 
tion : as, '* He artd I shall not dispute ; for^ %f he 
has any choice, I shall readily grant it." 

XL A dtyunettve conjunction is a conjunction 
that denotes opposition of meaning : as, ^ Be not 
overcome fhyj evil, but overccnne evil with good*** 
-^Ham.^ xu, 21. 

III. The oarresponatve wiyfimetionB are those 
which are used in pairs, so that one re£^ or an- 
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swers to an other : as, ^^ John came neither eating 
Tior diinking.'^ — MaU.j xi, 18. 
The foUowing are the principal conjunctions :— 

1. Copulative ; And^ as^ both^ because^ even, 
ybr, if^ that^ then^ since^ seeing^ so. 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor^ either^ neither^ than^ 
though^ although^ yet^ but^ except^ whether^ lest^ 
unless^ save^ notwithstanding. 

3. Corresponsive ; Both— and j as — as^ as — 
so^ if- — then^ either — or ^ neither — nor ^ whether 
— or / though^ or although — yet. 



CHAPTER X.— OF PREPOSEPIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a^ 

Sronoun : as, The paper lies before me on the 
esk. 

The following, are the principal prepositions : 
Aboard^ about^ above^ across^ after^ against^ along^ 
amid or amidst^ among or amongst^ around^ at^ 
athwart,* — before, behind, behw, beneath, beside^ 
or besides, between or betwixt, beyond, by ; — con- 
cerning j — down, during,' — eoccept, excepting ^ — 
for, from: — in^ into ; — notwithstanding ; — of off, 
on, out-oj, over, overthwart^ — past^ — round,' — 
since,' — through, throughout, till, to, touching^ 
toward or towards ,' — under, underneath, until, 
unto, up, upon } — with, within, without 

^^.•— The words in the preceding list are generaDy preposidons. 
Bat when any of them are employed without a snhsequent term of 
relation they are adverbs. jPbr, when it signifies heeomse^ is a con- 
junction; wiihouty when used for «n2^ and riolwiiiisUmding, 
when placed before a nominative, are usually referred to the class 
of coignnotions also. 
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CHAPTER XI.— OF INTEEJECTIONa 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the- 
mind: as, Oh I alas/ 

The following are the princij)al interjections, 
arranged according to the emotions which they 
are generally intended to indicate ; h Joy ; etgh I 
Ji&yl to/'^2n Sorrow; ohf ah/ ala$f ahckt. 
wdladay /— 3, Wonder ; hetgh t ha! strange ! — 
4. Wishing or earnestness ; 1 — 5. Pain : oh t ah! 
eh ! — 6. Contempt ; pugh ! poh ! pshaw ! pish ! 
imh I tut ! — ^T. Aversion ; foh ! fie! off ! begone / 
avaunt! — 8. Calling aloud; ho! soho ! hollo! — 

9. Exultation ; aha ! httzza ! heyday ! hurrah /— 

10. Laughter; ha^ ha^ ha.^ — 11, Salutation; 
welcome/ hail! all hail !-^\%. Calling to atten- 
tion; h! behold! look! see! hark!—^lZ. CaUr 
ing to silence ; hush! hist! wwm/— 14. Surprise; 
oh! ha! hah! what! — 15, languor; heigh-ho! 
^-^16. Stopping; avast! whoh! 



EXAMPLES FOR PABSmO'. 

PjiAxis YL — ^Ettmological. 

It is hsre required pf the wipil—to distinguish and dejine the diffet^ 
Sports <if speech^ ana au» their classes and mod^kations. The 
di^nitians to he gioen in the Sixth FraanSf are two/er an article^ 
sixjbr a naun^ three for an a^eetive^ sixf^r a pronoun, eeeenfvr 
iifmte utrhyfisefet a» v^nitifse^ tw^fer a fartieiple^ t^o (and 
eometimes threes far an aioerby two for a eonjunetion, one for a 
proposition^ am two for an intevjection^ Thus:-- 

SZAMPUS FABBSDu 

** O tbat tlie roses unfolded might longer remain in l)loom !** 

^ilt» ttl«4e«tb»l« iBdI««tlog wMilBg or MmMtiMM, 

L An inteijeetioo to • word tfial to iittor»4 n«relgr to incUoito 091116 ttrongor 

sudden emotion of the mind. 
% The Inteijeetion of wtohing or •araef^ess to O. 
3%at to ft oopototive eoujonctton. 

I, A ooi^anotton to ft word luedsto connect words or sentences in oonstnio* 
tl»p,i«dtoihiirthadnp<Ba)ino»flCtlifWBaMj»oo«»sp|i|L » 
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9l a eopnlatiyd ooiOimetloii Is a oo^jiinetloii tlwt denote* an idditlon, a eiiue^ 

or ft sopposlttoiL 
31e ii the definite article. 

1. An article is the word 1h4, €M,m a^ which we pat hedvre boohs to limit 

their rignification. 
9. The definite aitide is the, which denotes some particular thing or things. 
Soie$ la ft common noon, of the third person, plnrsl number, neater gender, and 

nominative case. 
1. A noan is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be known or 

mentioned, 
9. A common nonn is the name of a sort, Und, or clftss, of beings or thingib 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely spoken oC 
4 The plaral number is that whidi denotes more than one. 

0. The neater gender is that which denotea things that are neither male nor 

female. 
flL The nominatire ease is that form or state of ft noon or prcmonn, whkh 

usoally denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
Uf^bUted is a perfect participle, from the regular afitiye rerb, w^fbid^ w^/blded, ««• 

foldinff,w^/bldect. 
li A participle is a word derired from a yerb, participating the properties of 

a verb, and of an adjective or a noun ; nnd is generally formed by adding 

inff^ dfOr edfto the verb. 
S. The perfect psrticiple is that which ends commonly in <n2 or «•« and Im* 

plies a completion of the beings action, or passion. 
Miffid Is an auxiliary to remain. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one ot the principal parts of an other 

verb, to express some particular mode and time of the being, action, or 

passion. 
Xon^er is an adverb of time; of the oompaiative degree; compared, long, longer^ 

longetL 
1 An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an affective, or an other 

adverb ; and generally expresses time, place, degree, or manner. 
S. Adverbs of time are those which answer to flie question. When? Sow 

long t How 90on t or. How often t including these wMch ask. 
8. The comparative degree is thM which exceeds the positive. 
Jflf^AI remain is a regular neuter verb, 'frt>m remain^ remained, remaining, re- 

moAned ; fbund in the potential mood, imperfect tense, third person, and 

plural number. - 

1. A verb is ft word that signifies to 5s, foooC, or to 50 oeMltifNm. 

S. A regular verb is a verb tliat Ibrms the preterit and the perfect psrtlciple 

by assuming doted, 
& A neuter ven> is a verb that expresses neither action nor passion, bat 

simply being, or a state of being, 
4 The potential mood is that ibrm of the rerb, which expresses the power, 

liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the beings action, or passion. 
& The imperfect tense is that which expresses what took place, or was occur- 
ring, in time ftiUy past - But the poienUal imperfect is properly an 

aoriet: no definite time is asuslly implied in it 
4 The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely spoken 

of 
7. The plnrsl number is that which denotes more than one. 
iis is ft preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of dilferent things or 

tnoughts to each other, and is generally placed before a noun or a pro* 

noun. 
< Is ft common noun, jof tiie third person, singular number, neater gender, and 

objective case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that ean be known or 

mentioned, 
t. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings or things. 
8b The third person ii tiiat which denotes the person or thing merely spoken 

o£ 
4 The singular number is that which denotes but one^ 
& The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither male nor 

femide. 
4 The objective case is that ibrm or state of a noun or proaoan whioli JUXuOf 

denotes the object of a yerb, participle, or iNrepoeiuoa. 

Lbssou I. 
^^What is that tall thing that has four great arms which mova 
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very fast ? I believe, if I were near it, it wonld strike me down. 
It is a windmill. Those arms are the sails.-/^ The wind turns them 
round. And what is a windmill for ? It is to grind com. We 
ooold have no bread, if the com were not gronndJ'^'-'Barhmild, 

Lxssou n. 

"Here is a river; how shall we do to get over it? V^^Ji 8©6 
how the ducks do ! they swim over. But I cannot swim. Then 
thou must learn to swim, I believe : it is too wide to jump over. 
O, there is a bridge ! jsomebody has made a bridge for us, quite 
over the river. That somebody was very clever too. I wonder 
bow he made it. I am sure I could not have made such a bridge.'' 

^ Lbsson in. 

" Now we are come among a great number of trees-^more trees 
than there are in the orchard, by a great many, and taller trees. 
There is oak, and ash, and elm. This is a wood. What great 
boughs the trees have \f like thick arms. The sun cannot shine 
amon^ the trees, they are so thick. Look I there is a squirrel, 
lumping from one tree to an other. He is venr nimble. And, 
nark! I hear the voioe of the onokoo.^^ -^Barlxmla, 

Lesson IY. 

^ Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood^ 
/ Attendant on the spring ! 

How Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as tlie daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year f 

Lbssou Y. 

Delightful visitant I with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
When heaven is fill'd with music sweet 
' Of birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering in the wood 

To pull the flow'rs so gay. 
Oft starts thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

Lbssoh YI. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fliest the vocal vale, ' 
An annual guest in other lands, 

An other spring to haiL 

Sweet bird I thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever dear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No 'Vilnter in thy year !"■— Zo^an. 
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CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATION. 

QUESTIOSS OK* BTYMOLOaY. 

Lesson I. — ^Pabts of Spbece. 

Of what does Etymology treat f 
How many parts o£ speech are there? name them. 
What is an article ? and what are the examples ? 
What is a noun ? and what are the examples ? 
What Is an acOective ? and what are the examples 
What is a pronoun 9 and what are ^e examples t 
What is a verb ? and what are the examples 9 
What is a participle? and what are the examples? 
What is an adverb ? and what are the examples ? 
What is a oonjunotion ? and what are the examples ? 
What is a. preposition ? and what are the examples ? 
What is an interjection 9 and what are the examples ? 

LsflsoN H.— PABdinro. 

What is Pa/rsing f 

What is required of the pupil in the kbSt pbaxis of parsing ? 

How is the following example parsed? ^^ Bring a long. ladder, and 

set it up against the tree« 

[Now parse, in like manner, the su( lessons of the First Praau,'\ 

Lsssoflr HL^AimoLin. 

What is an Abtiole? 

Are an and a different attkto, Of the same ? 

When should an bo used ? and when a f Give the eiamples. 

Bepeat the alphabet with amet a before the name of each letter. 

Kame the parts of speech with an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished ? 

Which is the definite article, and what does It denote ? 

Which is the ind^^nite article, and what doM it denote ? 

WhatisaNoitir? 

Into what general classes are noons divided ? 

What is a proper noun ? a etnrnnonwijm % 

What particular classes are inchided among eotxlmon nouns ? 

What is a eoUectwoe noun ? — ^an o&^^raof noun? — tk participial noun ? 

— a thing sui generis t 
What modifications have. nomi»? 
What are Persons in Grammar f 
How many persons are there, Mtd irhat ana thef ealled ? 
What is ih^ first person ? — ^the 9e6onA petson f-^1iio third person ? 
What are Numbers in grammar? 
How many numbers are there, and what are they ealled? 
What is the singuUvr number?— the |»^aj numlier? 
How is the plural immbec of nouBa regsHaKiy feroMdi 
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Lbsson V. — ^NOUNB, 

What are Ganders in grammar? 

How maby genders are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the nuueuUne gender? — the /eminine f— the neuter? 

What are Oases in grammar? 

How many cases are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the nominative case? 

What is the subject of a verb ? 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of nonns formed ? 

What is the objective case ? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or preposition? 

What is the declension of a noun ? 

How do you decline the*nouns, /W^nii man^fox^ &ad Jly f 

Lesson VL — Tabsinq, 

What is required of tbe pupil, in the sboond pbazis of parsing? 
How is the following example parsed? ^^ The horse runs swiftly/' 
[Now parse, in Uke manner, the four lessons of the Second 

Lesson YH. — Adjbotiyes. 

What is an Adjkcttve ? 

Into what classes may adjectires be divided ? 

What is a common adjective? — a proper adjective? — a numeral ad- 
jective ? — a pronominal a^ective ?-*a participial adjective ?— a 
compound adjective ? 

What modifications have adjectives ? 

What is Oomparison in grammar ? 

How many, and what are the degrees of comparison ? 

What is the positive degree ? — the comparative degree ?^the 9uper^ 
lative degree ? 

What adjectives cannot be compared ? 

What adjectives are compared by means of adverbs? 

How are adjectives regularly compared ? 

How do you compare greaty teide^ and hotf 

Gompare good^ "bad^ or HI ; mueh^ many ; far^ and late. 

Lesson VIH. — ^Pabsino. 

What is required of the pupil in the thibd praxis of parsing ? 
How is the following example parsed ? ^^ Take better care.'' 
[Now parse, in like manner, the four lessons of the Third JProm.] 

Lesson IX. — Pkovouns. 

What is a Pbonoun ? 

1 low are pronouns divided ? 

What is a personal pronoun ? 

How many, and what are the simple personal pronouns ? 

What is a relative pronoun ? — ^Mention the relative pronouns. 

What is an interrogatvoe pronoun ?— Mention the interrogatiYO 

Eronouns. 
at modifioationa have pronouns ? 

4 
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What is the declension of a pronoun ? 

How do you decline the pronouns ij thatij ^ «A^ and Uf 

Explain the oompound personal pronouns. 

How do yoa deeline who^ whieh^ toAo^ and thatf 

Lbsson X. — ^Pabsino. 

What is required of the pupil in the voxtbth pbazis of parsing ? 
How is the following example parsed I " She purchased it.'^ 

[Now parse, in like manner, the four liessons of the Iburth 
jProiBM.] 

Lisbon XI. — ^Yxbbs. 
What is a Y«bb ? 

How are verhs divided, with respect to their form t 
What is a re(^lar verh ? — an irregular verb ? — a redundant verb f 

— a defective verb ? 
How are verbs divided, with respect to their signification? 
What is an aetive-traiisitive verb ? — an activcintrantitive verb ?^-a 

passive verb ? — ^a neuter verb ? 
What modifications have verbs f 
What are Moods ? 

How many moods are there, and what are they called 1 
What is the infinitive mood t — the indicative mood ? — ^the potential 

mood ? — ^the subjunctive mood ?—- the imperatiw mood f 

Lesson XIL — Yeebs. 
What are Tenses ? 

How many tenses are there, and what are they called ? 
What is the present tense ? — ^the imperfect tense ? — the perfect tense? 

— thephiperfect tense ? — theftrstfature tense ?— the secfmdrfvXfwrt 

tense? 
What are the Person and Number of a verb ? 
How many persons and numbers are there ? 
What is the Conjugation of a verb ? 

What are the principal parts in the conjugation of a verb ? 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts ? 
What is an auxiliary t 
What verbs are auxiliaries ? 

Lesson XIII. — Conjugation. 

What is the simplest form of an English conjugation? 

What is the first example of conjugation ? 

What are the principal parts of the verb Love ? 

How many, and what tenses has the infinitive mood ? — ^the indio* 
atvcs t — the potential f — the subju^nctive t — the imperative t 

What is the verb Love in the Irvfinitive^ present ?— perfect ? — In- 
diaUvve;, present ? ~ imperfect ? — ^perfect ? — ^pluperfect ? — ^first-fu- 
ture? — second-future? — Potential^ present? — ^imperfect ? — perfect? 
— pluperfect ? — Subjunctive^ present ? — ^imperfect %^Imperative^ 
present ? What are its participles ? 

Lesson XIY. — SrNbPsis. 

What is the synopsis of £he verb Love, in the first person singulai? 
—second person singular ? — third person singular ? — ^first person 
plural ? — second person plural ?— third person plural ? 
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Lbsson XV. — ^The Vkkb Sbb. 

Conjugate the irregular active verb Sbe throagbonti 
Give a synojisis of Seb in eacb person and namber. 

Lesson XVL— ^Thb Vbbb Bb. 

Ck>njagate the irregular neuter verb Bb throngbout. 
Giye a synopsis of Bb in each person and nombw. 

Lesson XVII.— Compound Fobic. 

How may active and neater verbs be otherwise conjugated ! 
Conjugate the active verb Bead in the compound fqrm. 
Give a synopsis in each person and number. 

Lesson XVIII.— Passives. 

How are pctsswe verbs formed } 

Conjugate the pasave verb Be Loved throughout 

iiive a synopsis in each person and number. 

How is a verb coigugated negatwel^ f 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f 

How is a verb conjugated tnterrogatively and negathelyP 

Lesson XIX. — ^IsBBe^tTLABa. 

What is an irregular verb ? 

Learn the principal parts of all th^ iiTegular verbs. 

Lessoit XX. — Bbdundants and DBFBonvBa. 

What is a redundant verb ? 

Can you tell the principal parts of the redundant verbBi 

What is a de/ectiM verb ? 

What verbs are defective? and wherein are they sot 

Lesson XXI. — ^Pabtioiflbb. 

What is a Paktioiplb ? 

How many participles have verbs? and what are they? 

Which or what is the imperfect participle ? 

Which or what is the perfect participle ? 

Which or what is the preperfeet participle ? 

Is the first or imperfect participle always formed in one way only? 

Is the second or perfect participle always formed in one way only? 

Is the third or preperfeet participle always formed in one way only? 

. Lbsson XXH. — ^Pabsino. 

What is required of tiie pupil in the fmk FBAzm of parsitig? 
How is the following example parsed ? *^ He speaks fluently.'* 
[Now parse, in like manner, the six lessons of the Ftfth Pr^gsie.l 

Lesson XXIH. — ^Advbbbs. 

What is an Advebb ? 

To what general classes may adverbs be reduced? 

How nay adverbs of time be known? 
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How may adverbs of place be known f 

How may adverbs of degree be known? 

How may adverbs of manner be known? 

What are conjunctive adverbs ? 

Have adverbs any modifications? 

Compare well^ badly or iU, little, timeh^/ixr aad/arth. 

Lesson XXFV. — Conjunctions. 

What is a Conjuhotion ? 
How are conjunctions divided ? 
What is a eonulative conjanction? 
What is a dujunetive conjanction ? 
What are the earrespofuwe conjanctions? 

What are the principal conjnnctions copulative?— disjunctive? — 
corresponsive? 

Lbsson XXV.— Prepositions. 

What is a Pbefosition ? 

How are the prepositions arranged ? 

What are the prepositions beginning with a.'— with hf — withe' 
—with df —wMh e .'—with //—with i .'—with n f— with o /— - 
with p ;— with r /—with s f— with t .'—with u /—with w / 

Lesson XXYI. — ^Intsbjxctions. 

What is an Intebjbotion ? 

How are the inteijections arranged ? 

What are the interjections of joy ?— of sorrow ?— of wonder ?— of 

wishing or earnestness ?— of pain ?— of contempt ? — of aversion ? 

of calling aloud ?^f exultation f ^-of laughter ? — of salutation ? 

—of callmg to attention ? — of calling to silence ?— of surprise ?^^ 

of languor ?— of stopping ? 

Lesson XXYIL — ^Passing. 
What is required of the pupil in the sixth pbaxis of parsing ? 
How is the following example parsed? ^* O that the roses unfolded 

might longer remain in bloom !*' 

[Now parse, after the models given, the six lessons of the Sixih 
Praxis,] 
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PART III. 

• ' SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The rdation of words, is their dependence, or 
connexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in 
person, number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 
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The government of words, is that power which 
one word has over an other, to cause it to assmne 
some particular modification. 

The a/rrangemen4 of words, is their collocation, 
or relative position, in a sentence. 



CHAPTER L— OP SENTENCES, 

A eefnience is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense, and always containing a nomina- 
tive and a verb ; as " Reward sweetens labour/* 

The principal parts of a sentence, are nsnally 
three ; Samel?, t£ sub^, or nomikative,-thi 
attnbute, or finite verb,^ — and the case put after, 
or the OBJECT governed by the verb ; aa, ." Crimes 
deserve punishment/' 

The other parts depend upon these, either b» 
priTnary or as secondary adjuncts / - as, *** Sigh 
crimes justly deserve very severe punishmehts/' f 

Sentences are of two kinds, simpU and c(m^ 
pound. X' 

A simple sentence is a sentence which consists 
of one single assertion, supposition, command, 
question, or exclamation; as, "David and- Jona- 
than loved each other," — " Do violence to no man." 

A compound sentence is a sentence which con- 
sists of two or more simple ones either expressly 
or tacitly connected ; as, " Send men to Joppa, 
and call for Simon, whose surname is Peter ; who 
shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy 
house shall be saved," — ^jlcto, xi, 13. 

A clause^ or Tnemher^ is a subdivision of a com- 
pound sentence ; and is itself a sentence, either 
simple or compound. 

A phrase is two or more words which express 
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some relation of ideas, but no entire proposition ; 
as, " By the means appointed." — ^** To be plain 
with you." — " Having loved his own." 

Words that are omitted by dlipsi^^ and that 
are necessarily understood in order to complete 
the construction, must be supplied in parsing. 

A discourse, narration, or literary composition, 
of any length, or of any kind, is but a series of 
sentences: these sentences, however, and also 
many of their constructive parts, must be separ- 
ated by proper points or stops, to render them 
clearly intelligible. 

Of analysis applicable to sentences, there are 
several different methods ; the best and most 
thorough of which is that of Complete Syntactical 
Pa/rsing. 

The leading principles to be observed in the 
construction of sentences, or to be applied in their 
analysis by Syntactical Parsing, are embraced in 
the following tweafUy-eix Rules of Syntax / which, 
with a few examples and observations under them, 
constitute our neirt two chapters. 



CHAPTER n.— OF RELATION AND 

AGREEMENT. 

Rule L — ^Articles. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : 
as, " At a little distance from tJie ruins of the 
abbey, stands a/n aged elm." 

Obi. 1. — ^Articles often relate to nonns understood; as, "The 
[riwr] Thames." — "Pliny the younger" ['«an].~" The honourable 
[body] the Legislature." — " Tlie animal [world] and the vegetable 
world."— "The Old [Testament] and the New Testament" 

Obs, 2. — Articles belong before their nouns ; but the definite 
article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed after the 
noun to which they both relate: as, "Section the Foarth;" — 
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"Henry the Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed 
elliptical ; and, if they are so, an article cannot be placed after its 
nonn, nor can two articles ever relate to one and the same nonn. 

Ohs, 8. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to comparatives and 
9uperlativ€8 ; and its effect is, (as Murray observes,) "to mark the 
degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
•* TTie oftener I see him, t?ie more I respect him." — " A constitution 
the most fit." — "A claim the strongest, and the most easily compre- 
hended." In these cases, the article seems to relate only to the 
adjective or adverb following it ; but, after the adjective, the noun 
may be supplied. 

Obs, 4. — The article the is applied to nouns of both numbers : as, 
The man, the men ;— 7%e good boy, th>e good boys. 

Obs, 5. — An or a implies one, and is prefixed to nouns of the sin- 
gular number only ; as, ^ man, a good boy. 

Obs. 6. — An or a is sometimes prefixed to an adjective of num- 
ber, when the noun following is plural : as, A few days, — a hun- 
dred sheep. Here also the article relates only to the adjective ; 
unless ,/ew, hundred^ etc.^ are nouns with o/* understood after them. 

Obs. 7. — A^ as prefixed to participles in ing^ or used in composi- 
tion, is a preposition ; being, probably, the French d, signifying to^ 
at^ an^ in, or of; as, "He is gone a hunting."— " They burst out 
a laughing." — " She lies «-bed all day." 

Obs. 8. — An is sometimes- a conjunction^ signifying if; as, 

" Nay, an thou'lt mouthe, I'll rant as well as thou." — S/iah. 

EuLE n. — ^Nominatives. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a 
jSnite verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 
" I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same ?" 

Obs. 1. — ^Every nominative belongs to some verb, unless it be 
put in apposition according to Rule dd, after a verb acoording to 
Bule 2l8t, or absolute according to Rule 25th. 

Obs. 2. — ^The subject, or nominative, is generally placed be/ore 
the verb ; as, " Peace dawned upon his mind."— c/bA/wcm. ^^ What 
is written in the law." — Bible. 

Obs. 8. — But, in the following nine cases, the subject is placed 
after the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked without an interrogative pronoun in 
the nominative case ; as, ^* Shall mortals be implacable ?" — ^* What 
art thou doing ?" — Hoohe. 

2. When the verb is in thx) imperative mood ; as, " ^ iAow." 

3. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling, is expressed ; 
as, " May she be happy I" — " How were we struck I" — Young. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, ^ Were 
it true, it would not iiijure us." 

6. When neither or fkw, signifying and not^ precedes the verb ; 
as, ^* This was his fear ; nor was his apprehension groundless." 
6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words are 
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placed before the verb, which more natarally come after it ; as, 
•* Here am /."—** Narrow is the way.*' — " Silver and gold hare / 
none." — Bible. 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatical ; as, 
*• ihho the mountains round."— Thompson. 

8. When the rerbs <av, thinJs^ reply ^ and the like, introduce ^he 
parts. of a dialogue: as, * Son of affliction,' said OmaVy * who art 
thou V ' My name,' replied the strcmgeTy ' is Hassan.' ^^•-■^ohnson, 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There lived a 
man." — Montgomery. ** There needs no proof of this." 

EuLB m. — ApposmoN. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to explain 
a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, 
in the same case : as, 

" But he^ o^r gracious Master^ kind as just, 
" Knowing our fraine, remembers we are dust.'' 

Ohs, 1. — Apposition is the using of diflferent words or appella- 
tions to designate the same thing. Apposition also denotes the r^ 
lation which^ exists between the words which are so employed. In 
parsing, the rule of apposition should be applied only to the esepXamr 
atory term ; for the case of the principal word depends on its re- 
lation to the rest of the sentence, and cornea under some other 
rule. 

Ohs. 2. — ^This rule involves a variety of forms of expression, as 
may be seen by the following examples : " I, thy schoolmaster^ have 
made thee profit." — Shah. " I, even /, am he."— /«a«iA, xliii. "t 
am the liord, your Holy One^ the Creator of Israel, your King?'*^~ 
Id. *' They shall every man turn to his own people."— »-/<:?. " Be- 
hold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing^ and her people a joyP-^Id^ 
^^Righteousness and peace have kissed each other .'^P«aZm«. 
" That ye love one an otlier."— -^. Test. " Be ye helpers one of an 
other."— /rf. "To make him Aiw^."— /i. "With modesty thy 
ffuide.'*^ — Fope. 

Ohs. 8. — The explanatory word is sometimes placed first^ espe- 
cially among the poets ; as, 

" From bright'ning fields of ether fair disclos'd, 

" Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Thomson. 

Ohs. 4. — The pronouns of the first and second persons, are often^ 
prefixed to nouns merely to distinguish their person., In this case 
of apposition, the words are not separated by a comma ; and either 
of them maybe taken as the explanatory term : as, "/c/bAwsaw 
these things." — " His praise, ye hrooJcs, attune." So also, when two 
or more noons form one proper name ; as, John Home Toohe. 

Ohs. 6.— When two or more nouns of the passessim case are put 
in apposition, the possessive termination added to one, denotes th^ 
case of both or all: as, "His heather Philip's wife;"— "c/bAn 
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BaptiaVs head ;'' — " At mj friend Johni<m\ the hooJcselUr,^^ By a 
repetition of the possessive sign, a distinct governing noun is im- 
plied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Ob%, 6. — When an object acquires a new name or character from 
the action of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with 
the object of the active verb, and in the nominative after the pass- 
ive : as, *^ They named the child John ;" — " The Mid was named 
John?^ — " They elected him pretident ;" — " Bis was elected »re«*- 
denV' 

EuLB 17. — ^Adjectives. 

Adiectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, 
" He IS a wise man^ though he is young^ 

Obs. 1. — ^When an adjective follows a verb, it generally relates 
to the subject going before ; as, " / am glad that the door is made 

Obs, 2. — An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or sentence^ 
which is substituted for a noua ; as, *^ That he should refuse^ is not 
strange,''^ 

Obs, 8. — Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often 
used, by ellipsis, as having the force of nouns. They designate 
those classes of objects which are characterized by the qnalitiea 
they express. They are mostly confined to the plural number, and 
refer to persons^ places^ or things^ understood ; as, " The good [psT' 
»ons\ must merit God's peculiar care."— P(9p6, 

Obs. 4. — ^By an ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a preposi- 
tion before it, is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, '^ In pa/r* 
tieular;^^ that is, in a partietUar manner; equivalent to partieu^ 
larly. In parsing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 2d, under Bule 

ZZll.J 

Obs, 5. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must agree 
with Uieir nouns in number ; as. That sort, those sorts. 

Obs, 6. — When the adjective is necessarily phiral^ the noun 
should be made so .too ; as, ^^ Twenty pounds ;" not, ^^ Twenty 
pound,^ In some peculiar phrases, this rule appears to be disre- 
garded ; as, " Tuoenty sail of vessels ; — ^^ A hundred head of cattle ;'' 
• — ^ Two hundred pennyworth of bread." 

Obs. 7, — To denote a collective nun^>er^ a singular adjective may 
precede a plural one ; as. ^^One hundred men," — ^^ Every six weeks." 

Obs, 8. — ^To denote plurality, the a^ective many may, in like 
manner, precede an or a, with a singular noun ; as, 

^^ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen." — Oray, 

Obs, 9. — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other ^ should not be 
applied to two objects, nor ea^ih other^.or one the other^ to more than 
two : because reciprocity between two is some act or relation of 
each or one to the other ^ which is an objective definite, and not of 
one to an other, which is indefinite ; but reciprocity among three 
or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one other, solely, or to 
the other, definitely, but to others, a plurality, or to an other^ taken 
indefinitely and implying this plurality. 

4* 
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Obs. 10.— The oomparative degree c«q only be twed in referenee 
to two objects, or classes of objects; the svperlatwe compares. one 
or more things with all others of the same class, whether few or 
many; as, ^^ Edward is taller than James ; he is the largest of mf 
scholars.'' 

Bulk V. — ^Pbqnouns. 

A Pronoun mu$t agree with its antecedent, or 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, in per^. 
B6n, number, and gender : as, ^* This is the friend 
c^whom I spoke; A^ has just arrived."-r-" This is 
the book which I bought ; it is an excellent worf 
—"Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your 
sons to love it too." — fJowper. 

Oi9, 1.— When the antecedent is nsed JlffuraUoely, the pronoun 
often agrees with it in the Hgnrativ^ and not in the literal sense ; 
as, ^^ Grim JDarhnesa forls his leaden shrond." [See Syll^ms amofl^ 
the figures of Syntax.] 

Ohe. 2. — ^The pronoan toe is used by the speaker to represent him« 
setli and others, and is therefore plnraL Bat it is sometimes nsed^ 
by a sort of fiction, instead of the singular, to intimckte that tho 
speaker or writer is not alone in his opinions. 

Obs, 8.— The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural,. 
is now generally applied alike to one person or more. [See Inst^ 
JS. Gramm^ pp. 06 and 187.] 

Ohs, 4. — A pronoun sometimes represents 9^ phrase or eenteneet or 
a quality expressed before by an acjjectiTe. In this case^ the prcK 
noon is always in the third person, singular, neuter : as, '^ She ft 
«^ry handsome; and she has tne misfortune to know «£." 

Obs. 5. — ^The pronoun it is often used without a definite refer- 
•ntoe to any antecedent; and, still more frequently, it refers to 
something mentioned in the subsequent port of the sentence. Thi» 
pronoun is a necessary ea^ktioe at the commencement of a seoh 
tence, in. which the verb is followed by a clause which, by trans- 
position, may be made the subject to the verb ; as, ^^It is impossible- 
to please ewrp me,'" — ^^It was requisite that the papers should be senlP 

Obs. 6. — ii familiar language, the relative in the objective caser 
is itt(^<&^i^y understood : as, ^^Here is the letter [irAicA] I reoeived."^ 
The omission of the relative in the nominative case, <s inolegQat^ 
aS| <^ This is the worst thing [thatl coujd happen*^' 

Rule VI, — ^PBONouisrs. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Pronoun musli 
agree with it, in the plural number: as, *'The 
council were divided in their sentiments," 
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01$, 1. — A collectiye notixi conveying the idea of unity reqaires 
a pronoun in the third person^ singular, neuter; as, ^*The nation 
will enforce its laws." 

Obs. 2. — ^Most collective nouns of the neuter gender, may take 
the regular phiral/ormy and be represented by a pronoun in the 
third person, plural, neuter; as, ^^ The nations wHl enforce their laws.'* 

Rule Vn. — Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun lias two or more antecedents 
connected by cmdy it mast agree with them in the 
plural nuinber : as, '^ Jamee and John will fEivour 
us with their company.^ 

Obs, 1. — ^Wheu the antecedents are of different pemms^ the first 
person is preferred to the second, and the second to the third ; aai 
** John, and thou, and I, are attached to (mr country.'* — ^^ John and' 
thou are attached to yowr country." 

Obs. 2. — The genaer of pronouns, except in the third person 
singular, is ^tingnished only by their antecedents. In idxpressiog 
that of a pronoun which has antecedents of different genaers^ the 
masculine should be preferred to the feminine, and the feminine to 
tiie neuter. 

EuLE Vin. — Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun has two or more eingvhr 
antecedents connected by or or ruyr^ it must agree 
with them in the singular number: as, ^^JatMa or 
John will favour us with hde company." 

Obs, — ^When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or gen- 
derd, are oonnected by or or nar^ tbev cannot be represented by a 
pronoun Hiat is not applicable to each of them. 

EuLE IX. — ^Verbs. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and number: as, ^^I hnow^ 
thou hnow&tj or hnawest / he Jcnowa^ or hnoweth. 
" The bird fim ; the birds jfh/.'' 

Ohs, 1. — The adjuncts of the nominative, do not control its agree- 
ment with the verb ; as, "Six months' interest was due."— "The 
propriety of these rales is evident." — " The fnill^ with all its ap- 
purtenances, toas destroyed,^ 

Ohs.' 2. — ^The infinitive mood^ a phrase, or a sentence^ is sometimes 
the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, if 
It is taken- as one whole, requires a verb in Uie third person, singu* 
lar; as. " To lie is base."— "Tbiea the sun is pleasant."— "Ti^ you 
hoM violated the law, is evident"— "^(^ what purpose they em* 
harhedy is not yet known." 
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01^8, 8. — A neuter verb between two nominatives should be made 
to agree with that which precedes it ; as, ^^ Words are wind :*' ex- 
cept when the terms are rhetorically transposed, and the proper 
subject is pat after the verb ; as, ^^ His parilion were dark toatere 
and thick etouds."--'' Who art thou r 

Ob», 4. — Wlien the verb has different /orms, that form should be 
adopted which is the most consistent with present and reputable 
usage, in the style employed : thus, to say familiarly, ^^ The clock 
7ta& Hrichen^^ — ^' Thou laughedst and talhedst^ when thou oughteet 
to have been silent,^^ — '^ He readeth and writeth^ but he doth not 
cipher,^'~would be no better, than to use, don% w<m% ean% 8han\ 
and didn% in preaching. 

Ohe, 5. — The nominative to a verb in the imperative mood, is 
generally omitted; as, " Guide [thov] my lonely way." With the 
verb in all the other personal tenses, the nominative must be ex- 
pressed: except where two or more verbs are connected in the 
same construction ; as, ^* They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die." 

BULE X. — ^Vebbs. 
When the nominative is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree 
with it in the plural number : as, " The council 
were divided." 

. O^, — ^A collective noun conveying the idea of unity ^ requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also the 
regular plural construction : as, ^^His army wob defeated."— ** His 
armiea were defeated." 

EuLB XL — ^Verbs. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives 
connected by and^ it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, 
" Judges and senates ha/ve been hcmglit for gold ; 

Esteem and love were never to be sold." — P<ype. 

01)9, 1.— The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 
"Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie. 

Obs,^, — ^When the nouns connected are descriptive of one and 
the sam^ thing, they are in apposition, and do not require a plural 
verb : as, **This philosopher and poet was banished from his country." 

Obs, 8. — When the same nominative is repeated, the words are in 
apposition, and do not require a plural verb : as, 

"Love, and love only, is the loan for love."— Young, • 

Obs, 4. — When the verb sepa/rates its nominatives, it agrees with 
that which precedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

•" Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and love." — Thoms^m, 
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Obs, 6. — When two subjects are connected, one of which is taken 
affirmatively, and the other negatively, they belong to different 
propositions ; and the verb or pronoun mast agree with the affirm- 
a^»«6 subject, and be understood to the other: as, ^* Diligent in- 
duatryj and not mean savings, produces honourable competence." 
So alsa when subjects are connected by oa noell oa, Imt^ or sate ; as, 
^^Ctmnry as well as Cicero, tra« admired for \ie eloquence."— *'*^^A- 
ing bnt.wailings «<m heard,^ — ^^Nbne but thou can aid us."-7-"No 
mortal man, save he, had e^er survivedJ'^ — Scott, 

Obs. 6.'-— When the subjects are severally preceded by the adjec- 
tive each, every, or no, they are taken separately, and require a verb 
and pronoun in the singular number ; as, 

"And every sense, and every heart, « joy." — Thomson. 
. "Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope, 

Obs, 7. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by and, 
require a plural verb ; as, "2b he toise in out own eyes, to be wise in 
the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator^ 
are three things so very different as rarely to coincide. — Blair. 

EuLB Xn. — Verbs. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nomi- 
natives connected by or or nor^ it must agree with 
them in the singular number: as, ^ Fear <>rjeal* 
ousy affects him." 

■(^. 1. — When a verb has nominatives of different persons or 
numbers, connected by or or nor, it must agree with that which is 
placed next to it, and be understood to the rest in the person and 
number required ; as, " Neither he nor his brothers were there."— 
•• Neither you nor I am concerned." 

Obs. 2. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms of the 
verb, it is, in general, more elegant to express the verb, or its auxil- 
iary, in connection with each of them ; as, *^ Either thou art to 
blame, or I am." — " Neither were their numbers, nor was their des« 
tination known." 

Obs. 8. — ^The speaker should generally mention himself last ; as, 
"Thou or /must go." — "He then addressed his discourse to my 
fiither and tn^." But in confessing a fault he may assume the first 
place ; as, " / and Robert did it." — M. Bdgeworth, 

Obs. 4. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by or 
or nor, require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard Should lie 
pooTy or that a fop should be ignorant, is not strange.'^ ' 

EuLE Xin. — ^Vebbs, 

When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood, tense, and form, 
or have separate nominatives iBxpressed : as, " He 
liimself hdd the plough, ^owed tne grain, and a<- 
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tended the reapers." — ^"She was proud, but she is 
now humble." 

OU, 1. — ^From this rule there are many exceptions. We way, 
without repeating the nominative, connect the present, the perfect, 
and the first-futore tense of the indicative mood ; the corresponding 
tenses of the indicative and potential moods; the affirmative and 
the negative form ; or the simple and the compound form. Bat 
the simple verb must, in general, be placed first ; aa, 

" What nothing earthly gives or can deetrcyP — Po^. 
*' Some ar«, and miut he^ greater than the rest." — Id. 
*'^ Flays round the head, but eomes not to the heart." — Id, 

Obs, 2.— Those parts which are common to several verbs, are 
generally expressed to the first, and understood to the rest ; as, 
'^ Every sincere endeavour to amend shall be assisted, [«Aa^^ J>e\ 
accepted, and [shall J>e\ rewarded.'^-^" Honourably do the best you 
can" [fi?^]. — ^'*He thought as I did'* [tfem*].--"You have seen it, 
but 1 have not" [seen it\. — ** If you will go, I will" [^o]. 

EuLB XIV. — ^Pabticiples. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else 
are governed by prepositions : as, " EUzabeth^s 
tutor at one time paying her a visit, found her 
employed in reading Plato.'^ — Hume. 

Obs, 1. — ^The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes 
understood ; as, ^* Qrantmg this to be true, what is to be inferred 
from it?" that is, ^^7, granting this to be true, aaiky what is to be 
inferred from it?" Some grammarians have erroneously taught 
that such participles are put absolute, 

Obs, 2. — ^Participles have the same government as the verbs from 
which they are derived. The preposition o/J therefore, should not 
be used after tiie participle, when the verb does not require it. 
Thus, in phrases like the following, of is improper : " Keeping of 
one day in seven ;" — " By preaching of repentance ;" — " They left 
beating <>/'Paul." 

Obs, 3.—- An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an 
article, an ai^ective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, 
becomes a verbal nou7i^ and, as such^ it cannot govern an object 
after it. A word which may be the object of the participle in its 
proper construction requires the preposition of to connect it with 
the verbal noun ; as, I. (By the participle,) " By exercising the body 
we promote health." 2. (By the verbal noun,) "By ^A« exercising 
of the body, health is promoted. 

Obs, 4. — Participles that have become nouns, may be used as 
such with or without the article. But we sometimes find those 
which retain the government and the adjuncts of pa/rticiplesy used 
as nouns before or after verbs ; as, " Exciting such disturbances, is 
unlawful." — " Rebellion is rising against government." Thb mon« 
grel construction is liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. 
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Ohs, 5. — ^According to the analogy of Greek and Latin^ there are 
sereral intransitive verbs after which the participle in iryg^ relating 
to the nominative, may be nsed in stead of the infinitive connected 
to the verb ; as, " OontAwi<& following the Lord your God." — 1 Sam,^ 
zii, 14. Greek, poreuomenoi — ^Latib, sequentes, Kot understanding 
the nature of this construction, or not observing what verbs admit 
of it, some persons use the participle erroneously <u the object of the 
transitive verb; and Murray has very unskillfully laid it down as a 
rule, that '^ The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as 
a iuhstantive phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion or verb ;" whereas, he himself on the preceding page, had 
cautioned the learner against treating words in ing^ '* as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs ;^*— that is, 
** partly nouns and partly participles ;" for, according to Murray, 
participles are verbs. 

BuLE XV. — ^Adverbs. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, 
or other adverbs : as, " Any passion that hahitvr 
dU/y discomposes our temper, or nnfits us for 
properly discharging the duties of life, has most 
certainly gained a very dangerous ascendency." 

Obs, 1. — ^The adverb yes^ expressing a simple affirmation, «nd the 
adverb n<», expressing a simple negation, are always independent. 
They generally answer a question ; and are equivalent to a repeti- 
tion of it, in the form of an affirmative or a negative proposition. 

Obs. 2. — No is sometimes an adverb of degree^ and, as such, it 
can relate only to comparatives; as, "iVb greater" — ^''Nb sooner." 
i^, when prented to a noun, is an adjective ; as, 

" J\r<> clouds, no vapours intervene." — Dyer, 

Obs, 3. — A negation in English admits but one negative word ; 
as, "I could not wait any longer," — not, "tw longer." Double 
n^atives are vulgar. 

Obs» 4. — The repetition of a negative word or clatise, strengthens 
the negation ; as, ** Ko, no, no." But two negatives in the same 
clause, destroy the negation and render the meaning affirmative ; 
as, "JViwdid they no^ perceive their evU plight." — Milton. That 
isi they did perceive it. 

Obs, 5. — ^By the customary (but faulty) omission of the negative 
before buiy that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of 
only ; and it may, when used with that signification be called an 
adverb. Thus the text, ^^He hath not grieved me but in part," [2 
Cor,^ ii, 6,] might drop the negative and still convey the same 
meaning : ** He hath grieved me but in part" 

Obs, 6. — ^We sometimes find adverbs used after the manner of 
nouns ; as, *^ The Son of Man hath not mhere to lay his head." — 
Matt.y viii, 20. . *^ The Son of God — was not yea and nay^ but in 
him was y^."-— 2 Oor.^ i, 19. ^^ An eternal now does always last." 
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Bulb XVI. — Ookjunotions, 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences ; 
as, "Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me amd thee, and between my herdmen aind thy 
herdmen ; for we are brethren.''— -ffiSfe. 

Gb^, 1. — CoDJanctions that connect pardcolar w>rd%y generally 
join similar parts of speech, in a common dependence on some other 
term. Those which connidct »entenceB or clauses, commonly no ite 
one to an other, either as an additional affirmation, or as a condi- 
tion, a canse, or an end. 

Oh», 2.— llie conjunction a«, often unites words that are in apr 
jwsitian ; as, ^' He offered himself as AJmtrTheymanJ'* 

Obs, 8, — Aa frequently has the force of a relativie prorunin ; as, 
^' Avoid such as are vicious."—- ^^ But to as many as received him^ 
etc." — "He then read the conditions asfollaw.''^ 

Ohs. 4.— The conjunction ihat^ is feeqiieiilily understood ; as, "Wo 
hope.d [that] you would come." 

Ohs, 6.r— The conjunction that^ when it introduces a sentence aa 
the subject of a verb, does not connect it to any other term ; as, 
*' TJiat mind is not matter, is certain." 

Ohs, 6. — After than or as expressing a comparison, there is usu- 
ally an ellipsis of some word or words. The construction of the 
words employed, may be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, " She 
is younger than I" [aw].—" He does nothing, who endeavours to do 
more than [ti^Aa^ is allowed to hnmtLmty, ''^"-Johnson, 

Ohs, 7. — When two corresponding conjunctions occur, in their 
usual order, the former should be parsed as referring to the latter, 
which is more properly the connecting word; as, ^^Teither sun nor 
stars in many days appeared." — Acts^ xxvii, 20. 

Ohs. 8. — Either^ corresponding to or^ and neither^ corresponding 
to nor or not, are sometimes transposed, so as* to repeat the dis- 
junction or negation at the end of the sentence ; as, ^^ Where then 
was their capacity of standing, or his either, ^^ — JSarclay, " He Is 
very tall, but not too tall neither,'^^ — Spectator. 

EuLK XVn.— Pbepositions. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, 
" The house was founded on a rock," 

Ohs. 1. — ^In parsing anv ordinary preposition, the learner should 
name tJie two terms of the relation^ and apply the foregoing rule. 
The former term of relation is sometimes understood ; as, il^ayl 
"In a word, it would entirely defeat my purpose." — "For all shall 
know me, [reckoning] from the least to the greatest."— JSTc&r^*, 
viii, 11. 

Ohs. 2. — When a preposition introduces the infinitive, a phrase, 
or a sentence, which is made the entire subject or predicate of a 
proposition, it has no antecedent term of relation; as, " To be good, 
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is, to be Lappy." — " To be rednced to poverty, is a great affliction.*' 
'— " For an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a very great afflic- 
tion.** Dr. Adam remarks, that *^ To is often taken absolutely ; as, 
' To confess the truth,' — ' To proceed.' " But Ms examples are not 
appropriate; tor what he and many other grammarians call the 
i7^nitif>e absolute^ evidently depends on something understood. 

Obs, 8. — In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative 
or an interrogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and 
connected with the other term of relation ; as, " Whom did he 
speak tof^ But it is more dignified, and, in general, more grace- 
ful, to place the preposition before the pronoun ; as, ^^ To whom did 
bespeak?*' 

Obs, 4. — ^Two prepositions sometimes come together, so that 
the^ ought not to be separated In parsing; as, "Lambeth is over 
against Westminster-abbey." — L. Murray, 

" And/rom be/ore the lustre of her face." — Thomson, 

Obs, 6. — ^Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint refer- 
ence to the same noun ; as, " He boasted o/^ und contended /or^ 
the privilege." This constrqction is formal, and scarcely allow- 
able, except in the law style. It is better to say, " He boasted of 
the privilege, and contended for it." 

HuLE XVlLi. — ^Interjections. 

Interjections have no dependent construction ; 
as, " Ol let not thy heart despise me.'' — Jbhneon. 

^&».—" Interjections in English have no government." — Lototh. 
When a word, not in the nominative absolute, is connected with 
an interjection, or used in exclamation, its construction generally 
depends upon something understood ; as, ''Ah me .'" — ^that is " Ah 1 
pitp me .^"— " Wo is me .'"—that is, ''Wo U to me I"' 
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Rule XIX. — Possessives. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by the name of the thing possessed ; as, 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine / 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome^s glories shine.'^ 

Obs, 1. — ^The governing noun is sometimes understood ; as, "At 
, the Alderman V [house.l — " A book of my brother's" [boohsl. 

Obs, 2. — ^When nouns of the possessive case, are connected by 
conjunctions^ or put in apposition^ the sign of possession must al- 

* The arrangemeni of words Is trosted of la the obserTatiomi luder the BnleA) hot 
more jftilly in the aathor^s larger works. 
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ways be annexed to snch, and snoh only, as immediately precede 
the ffoverning noan, expressed or understood; as, ^^John and 
Eliza^ teacher is a man of more learning than James's, or An- 
drew's."—" For David my servant's sake." 

Obt, 8. — ^The apostrophe and s are sometimes annexed to that part 
of a compound name, which is, of itself, in the objective case ; as, 
^*The captain-of-the-guard's hoose."— J?i&20. '^ The Bard-of-Lo- 
mond's lay is done." — Bbgg. 

Oh$. 4. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the 9 is some- 
times omitt^ and the apostrophe only retained ; as, "• For con- 
pcience' sake.'' — "Koses' minister." — "Felix' room." — "Achilles' 
wrath." Bat in prose this ellision should be sparingly indnlffed. 

C^. 6. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed by the 
preposition of; as, " The will of man,^'— for " man's will." Of 
these forms, we should adopt that which will render the sentence 
tiie most perspicuous and agreeable; and, .by the use of both, 
avoid an unpleasant repetition of either. 

Bulk XX. — Objectives. 
Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and 
preperfect participles, govern the objective case : 
as, ^^ I found her assisting Aim." ^ Having finished 
the worh^ I submit UP 

Ohs, 1. — ^The objective case genenXLy follows the governing word : 
but when it is emphatic, it sometimes precedes it ; as, " This point 
they have gained." A relative or an interrogative j>r<mottn is com- 
monly placed at the head of its clause ; as, " Whom will the meet- 
ing appoint ?" 

Om, 2. — ^Active-transitive verbs are sometimes followed by two 
objectives in apposition; as, ^^ Thy saints proclaim theeliing,^'* — 
Cowper. — " And God called the Jirmament Mea/oen,^^ — Bible, 

Oo», 8. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective 
case, which are not in apposition, nor connected by a conjunction, 
one of them is governed j^ & preposition understood; aSiJ^I paid 

[to] him the fTum^."— " H^ey offered [to] me a seatJ^^ — " He asked 
oflt^^m the question." 

Obs. 4. — ^In. expressing such sentences ptusitely, the object of the 
preposition is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative : 
as, " JSe was paid the money^^ instead o^ " TJ^ money was paid [to] 
him,'" 

Ohs, 6. — Some verbs will govern a hindred noun, or its pronoun, 
but no other : as, " He lived a virtuous Z^." — " Hear, I pray you, 
this dream, ijohieh 1 ha/oe dreamed,'*'* — Oen,, xxxvii, 6. 

EuLi; XXL — Same Cases. 
Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, 
and their participles, take the' same case after as 
before them, when both words refer to the same 
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thing : as, " He returned e^ friend^ who came d^foe?^ 
— " The child was named John^ — " It could not 
be he:" 

Ohs, 1. — ^This is, perhaps, more properly a mle of agreement ; tlie 
tf orda connected by the verb, agree as if they were in a^ppontion^ 
—[See Rule 8d.] 

Ohs, 2. — ^In the foregoing mle, the words after and h^(n^ refer 
rather to the order of the sense and construction, than to the plao* 
ing of Uie words. The proper mbjeet of the verb is the nominatiye 
to it, or h^cre it, by Bnle 2d ; and the other nominative, however 
placed, belongs after the verb, by Bule 2l8t. 

Obs, 8« — ^In interrogative sentences, the terms are nsnally trwi9» 
p09edy at both are placed after the verb ; as, 

^' Whence, and what art thou^ execrable shape ?'' — MiUon. 
" Art thou that traitor aiigel f art thou he V^-^Idem. 

OU, 4.— In some peculiar constrnotions, both worda naturally 
eome htfore the verb ; as, ^*^I know not v)ho she m.'' And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner by transposition; as, *^Yet M$ 
it ♦§•" 

EtJLB XXIL — OBJEOnVKS, 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, 

" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in ihem^ and they in her^ 
With like participation.^^ — Akenaide. 

Ohs, 1. — Most of the prepositi<His may take the imperfect partu 
dple for their object ; and some, the preperfect : as^ ^^ On opening 
the trial, they accused him ofKoiaing atfrauded them." 

Obe, 8. — ^{^repositions are sometimes elliptically construed with 
ac^ectioes ; as, %n vain^ in secret^ at frst^ on high; — ^i. e., in a vain 
manner^ in secret places^ at the first time^ on high plaees. In pars- 
ing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 4th, under Bule 4th.] 

Obs, 8.— -In a few instances, prepositions precede adverbs; as^at 
cnce^from ahove^for ever. These should be united if the terms are 
to be parsed together as adverbs ; but we may suppose tiie latter 
words to be used eubstantively^ by Obs. 6th, on Rule 16th. 

Obs, 4. — ^When nouns of time or measfwre are connected with verba 
or adjectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generallj 
suppreued; as, " We rode sixty miles that -day ;" that is, ** througn 
sixty miles on that day." — '*The wall w' ten feet high ;" that is, 
^* high to ten feet" In parsing, supply the ellipsis. Such expres- 
sions as, " A board of six foet long," — " A boy of twelve years old^" 
— ^are wrong. Strike out of; or say, ^^ A board of six fiset %u 
UngtJi^^'* — '''' A boy of twelve years ofagej'^ 

Obs. 5. — ^After the adjectives Uke^ near^ and nighy the preposition 
to or unto is generally understood ; as, ** It is like [to or unto"] sil* 
yer." — "Near [to] yonder copse." — " Nigh [to] this recess " 

5 
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Ohi. 6.— The word wor^^ which most grammarians call an ad* 
Jective, is followed either by the objective case or by a participle 
supposed to be governed by ^understood ; as, *^ The book is tporth 
adollar.'^ — ^^ It U worth mentioning." But, after a oarefal exam- 
ination of the term, we know no reason why worth should be called 
an adjective^ rather than a proposition governing the word which 
follows it 

• Obs, 7.-* After verbs of giving^ procuring^ and some others, there 
is usually an ellipsb of to or for before the objective of the person ; 
as, " Give \U>\ him water to drink." — " Buy \for\ me a knife." 

EuLE XXm. — Infinitives. 

The preposition to governs the infinitive mood, 
and commonly connects it to a finite verb: as, 
" I (desire to learnt — Dr, Adam, 

' Obs. 1. — ^Most grammarians have considered the sign &> as a part 
cfihe infinitive ; and have referred the government of this mood to 
a preceding verb. But the rule which they give is partial and 
often inapplicable; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puzzling. Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to some 
finite verb, yet it may be Joined to almost all the oUier parts of 
speech. — [See Instituta of E. Oram,^ p. 186.] 

Obs. 2. — ^The infinitive sometimes depends on a veth understood; 
as, " To he candid with you, [I confess] I was in fault." 

EuLE XXIV. — Infinitives. 

The active verbs hid^ dare, feel^ Tiear^ let^ mahe^ 
need^ see, and their participles, nsnall^ take the 
infinitive after them, without the preposition to; as, 
" K he bade thee depart^ how darest thou stay f^ 

Obs. 1. — ^The preposition is always employed after the passim 
form of these verbs, and in some instances after the actioe ; as, " He 
was heard to say." — ** I cannot aeetodo it," — " What would daro 
to molest him who might call on every side, to thousands enriched 
by his bounty ?V — Dr. Johnson, 

Obs. 2.~The auxiliary be of the passive infinitive is also sup- 
pressed after y^2, hear^ maJce^ and see; as, " I heard the letter read^* 
not, " be read:^ 

Bulk XXV. — ^Nomhstaiive Absolute. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nom- 
inative, when its case depends on no other word : 
as, " He failing^ who shall meet success ?" — "Your 
.fathers^ where are they ? and the propTiets^ do 
they live forever ?" — Zech.^ i, 5. 
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-* This said^ lie form'd thee, Adam! thee, O fnani 
Du8t of the 'ground." — Milton. 

Oh$, 1. — ^A noun or pronbnn is pnt absolute in the nominatlTe, 
nndertbe foUowms/ovr ciroamstances : — 

1. When, with a participle^ it is used to express a cause, or a 
concomitant fact ; as, 

— ■ '* Thou looking on^ 

Shame to be overcome or overreached, 
Would ntmost vigor raise. "-^Jfi^t^n. 

2. When, hy a direct addreu. it is put in the second person, ^nd 
set off from the vef b ; as, ^ At length, Segedy reflect and be wise." 

8. When, hy pleonaem^ it is abruptly introduced, for the sake of 
emphasis; as, *^^that is in the city, famine and pestilence shall 
devour him."—" Gad^ a troop shall overcome him.'^ — '* The norU^ 
and the eouth^ thou hast created them.*'— ^tft20. 

4. When, hy mere exelamation^ it is used ^without address, and 
"^thout other words expressed or implied to give it construction ; 
as, 

^ Oh I deep enchanting prelude to repose. 
The d<MDn of bliss, the twilight of our woesf' — CampheU. 

Ohs, 2. — ^The nominative put absolute with apartieiple^ is equiv- 
alent to a dependent clause commencing with wh^ while^ {f^ 
eince, or heeauee; as, **I bemg a child,"--equal to, " When I was a 
child." 

Ohs, 8. — ^The participle being is often understood after nouna or 
pronouns put absolute ; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [— ~] such. 
Whether he thinks too little or too much." — Paps. 

Ols. 4. — All nouns nreceded by an article, Breinthe third pereon; 
and, in exclamatory phrases,, such nouns sometimes appear to have 
no determinable construction : as, " O t^ depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of Gh>d 1" — Rom^y xi, 82. 

Obi. 5. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes 
and abbreviated sayingsL often depends, or mw be conceived to de- 
pend, on something understood ; and when their construction can 
DC satisfactorily expUined on the principles of ellipsis, they are not 
put absolute* The following examples may perhaps oe resolved in 
this manner, though the expressions will lose much of their vivao» 
ity: ^*A horse/ a horse/ my kingdom for a horse t" — Shah 
" ffeaps upon heaps," — " SHn for skin." — " An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,"— "i>ay after day,*'—" World without end."— 
Bible. • 

BULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTIVBS. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a 
verb in the Subiunctive present; and a mere 
supposition, with indefinite time,- by a verb in the 
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Subjunctive imperfect ; but a conditional circum- 
stance asaumed as a fact, requires the Indicative 
Hood: as, " If thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off forever." — "If it were not so, I would have 
told you.'' — " If thou went^ nothing would be 
gained." — " Though he is poor, he is contented." 



CHAPTER IV.— EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Praxis VIL — Syntaotioal. 

7^ grand deto to all gyntactical parnng is thb senbe ; and a* any 
composition is faulty which does not rightly deliver the author's 
meaning^ so every solution of a word or sentence is necessarily 
erroneous^ in whiM that mea^ng is not cartfully noticed and lit* 
erally preserved. 

It is here required ofthepupU — to distinguish the different parts of 
speech^ and their classes ; to mention their modifications in order ; 
to point out their relation^ cegreement^ or government ; and to 
apply ^ Rules of Syntax, Thus: — 

»TAVT> T.lg PARSED. 

^ Han's highest interest consists in virtue." 

Ma/sfs It » common noun, of fh« third pexton, tlngnlar nnmb«r, mMcaUno gttidor, and 
po08688ive case : and is governed by interMt ; according to Rule 19th, which 
eayi, ** A noan or a pronoun in the possessive ease, is goyemed by the name 
of the thing possessed." Because the meaning is,— mOft^^ {mieretL 

Mighett is a conunon acUective, of the superlatiTe degree; compared Mgh, Mgher, 
JUghesi: and relates to interest; according to Kule 4th, which says, ** AcQec- 
tives relate to noons or pronouns." Because the meaning iB'-hiffhist interest, 

tnUreSl is a common noun, of the third person, singnlar number, neuter gender, and 
nominatiTe case : and is the subject of eoneiets : according to Bute 2d, whldl 
flays, ** A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a fuite verb, must be 
in the nominatiye case." Beoause the meaning \%—4tUare9t eoneUte. 

OonMs ia a regular neuter verb, firom eoneiti, eansieted, coneieUng, eonsistedf 
found in the indicatire mood, present tense, third person, and sinffular num- 
ber; and agrees with its nominatiye interest; according to Rule 9th, whidi 
says, ^ A finite yerb must agree with its subject, or nominatiye, in person and 
number." Because the meaning tB^---4ntereit eonsieta, 

Ji» Is a preposition: and shows the lelanon between Hritte and eoneiets; according 
to Rule 17th, which says, Prepositions show the relation of things." Be- 
cause the meaning is,— cofMfsto in idrtue. 

Tir9ue is a common noun, <tf the third person, dngular number, neuter gender, and 
oUectiye case: and is governed hjin: according to Rule IHtd, which says, 
** Prepositions govern the objective case." Because the meaning iSf—in virtue, 

Lessok I. 

The ¥ee and the butterfly are both busy bodies ; bat their par- 
poses of action appear to be Yeiy different. 

A lottery, which is confessedly a species of gambling, is aa on- 
safe corner-stone for a public edinoe. 

It is said that some thieves who ^noe robbed a traireller, verr 
gravely charged him with dishonesty for concealing a part of his 
money. 
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Lesson II. 

Others sometimes appear to us more wrong than they are, bet 
oanse we ourselves are not right in judging them. 

Genius may often be discovered by the manner in which chil- 
dren pass their leisure moments. 

Innocent minds are the least suspicious ; and they who are least 
apt to offend, the most readily forgive. 

Lesson III. 

Power enthroned with wisdom on its right hand and mercy on 
its left, constitutes a complete Judge. 

All public measures that are not strictly equitable, are destruc* 
live of the true end of civil government. 

Where there is no knowledge of the law, a man acting contrary 
to it, cannot be properly said to transgretis it. 

Lesson IV. 

A reply is properly a retnm to an answer : to answer and to r»- 
ply are therefore not always equivalent expressions. 

He who prides himself on his learning, would, if he were desti- 
tute of that, be just as proud of a pair of new shoes. A literary 
boaster is therefore as fir from wisdom and modesty as any other 
braggadocio. 

Lesson Y. 

Language is to the understanding what a genteel motion is to 
the body — a very great advantage : but a person may be superior 
to an other in understanding, and not have an equal dignity of ex- 
pression. 

Fine writing is generally the effect of spontaneous thoughts and 
a laboured style. 

A sound head and a good heart are as essential to genius aa a 
lively imagination. 

Lesson VI. 

A lar^ branching, aged oak, is, perhaps, the moat venerable of 
all inanimate objects. 

Ko man of sense ever took any pains to appear wise ; as no hon- 
est man ever used any tricks to display his own integrity. 

I consider your very testy and quarrelsome people in the same 
light <is I do a loaded gon ; which may, by accident, go off and kill 
one. ^^ 

Lesson VU. 

Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the fhll extent of his several 
wishes, he must immediately feel himself miserable. It is one spe- 
cies of despair, to have no room to hope for any addition to one's 
happiness. His following wish must then be, to wish that he had 
some fresh object for his wishes. — ^This is a strong argument, that 
the mind and the body were both designed for strennous activity. 

Lbsbon VTH. 
Shining characters are not always the most agreeable ones: the 
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mild radiance of the emerald is by no means less pleasing than the 
glare of the ruby. 

To be at once a rake and glory in the character, discovers- at the 
same time a bad disposition and a bad heart. 

Few men, that would cause respect and distance merely, can say 
any thing by which their end will be so effectually answered as by 
Bilenoe. 

Lbbson IX. 

If we wonld judge whether a man is reaUy happy, it is not solely 
to his houses and lands, to his equipage and his retinue, we are to 
look. Unless we conld see farther, and discern what joy or wha(| 
bitterness bis heart feels, we can pronounce little concerning him« 

Lesson X. 

Biches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal deeds. 
Tet those riches when obtained may very possibly overwhelm na 
with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may cut short our health 
and life. 

The honae of feasting too often becomes an avenue to the house 
of moomiug. Short, to the licentious, is the interval between them. 

Lesson XL 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of succeeding 
years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

He who pretends to great sensibility toward men, and yet has 
no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to admire and 
adore the great Father of the universe, has reason to distrust the 
truth fmd delicacy of his sensibility. 

Lesson XII« 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood by all. 
In every region, every climate, the homage paid to it is the same. 
In no one sentiment were ever mankind more generally agreed. 

Lesson XIII. 

O blind to each indulgent aim 

Of powV supremely wise^ 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies I 

Vain is alike the joy we seek. 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason, tunes 

The passions into peace. 

. To tempered wishes, just desires, 
Is happiness confined ; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends 
The music of the mind. — CofrUTk. 
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CHAPTER v.— COSEECTING. 

Next to the parsing of what is right, and per- 
haps even preferable to it as a grammatical exer- 
cise, is the correcting of what is wrong. Eighteen 
ont of the twenty-six mles of Syntax are liable to 
be violated in practice. Each of these we shall 
here show the learner how to apply in the cor- 
rection of errors. 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 
To le corrected oraUy^ aecording to the/ormules here gi/een., 

LkSSON I. — UndEB BlTLB n. — ^NOMINATITBS. 

1. Thee must have been idle. 

[FoBUULB. — ^Not proper, because the pronotin ihee is in the ob* 
Jective case, and is the subject of the verb imMt have been. But, 
according to Bale 2d, ^ A noun or a pronoun which is the subject. 
of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case." Therefore^ thee 
should be thou; thus, Thou must have been idle.] 

2. Elm that loiters by the way, may be belated. 
8. Them that labour, should be rewarded. 

4. Us who are spared, ought to be thankfuL 

5. Ton and me are equally concerned. 

6. Are not thee and him related! 

7. My brother is old^r than me. 
S. He cannot read so well as thee. 

0. Who fastened the door? He. 
10. Whom do you suppose did it? 

Lesson II. — Undbb Bulb m. — Apposition. 

1. I have heard from my cousin, she that was here last week. 

[FoRMTTLE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nom* 
inative case, and is used to explain the nonn eouein which is in the 
objective case. But, according to Bde Sd, '^ A noim or a personal 
pronoun, used to explain a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by 
apposition, in the same case.'' Tlierefore, »he should be her; thus, 
I have heard from my cousin, her that was here last week.] 

2. That was the tailoress, her that made my clothes. 

8. I saw your friend, he that was here last winter. 

4. Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has nrom* 
ised me a piony. 

Lesson IH. — ^Undsb Bulb Y. — ^P^nounb. 
1. Ought not every man to be carefbl of their reputation? 

6 
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[FoEMULB. — Not proper, bee&nse fhe pronoun their is of the 
plural number, and aoee not oorreody represent its antecedent nonn 
nuaij which is of the third person, singular, masculine. But, ao- 
cording to Bule 6tb, ^* A nronoun must agree with its antecedent 
or the noun or pronoun which it represento, in person, number, and 
gender.'' Therefore, their should be hie; thus. Ought not every 
nian to be careful of Ait reputation t] ■ 

fi. Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Bffrtm. 

8. We may be di^feased with a person without hoidng them. 

4. 1 poured water on the embers to quench it 

5. Ask her for the sdssors, and bring it to me. 

6. He had sown tiie oats, and it had already sprung up. 

Lxssoir rv. — ^Undbb Bitlb VI. — ^Pisokounb. 

1. The Jury will be confined until it agrees on a verdict. 

[FoBMTTLB. — ^Not propcr, because the pronoun it is of the mngn- 
lar number, and does not correctly represent its antecedent jury^ 
which is a collective noun convevmg the idea of plurality. But| 
according to Bule 6th, ^ When the antecedent is a collective noun 
obnveyinff the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it, in 
the plural number." Therefore, it ^ould be theif ; thus, The jury 
will be confined until they agree on la verdict.] 

2. The people will not relinquish its rights. 
8. The clergy had declared its intention. 

4. The party diHiagr^ed among Itsell 

5. The committee were unanimous, and this is its award. 

6. The company then renewed its cUdma. 

Lbsson V. — Undxb Bttlx VII. — 'Pnosovm. 

1. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance; 

[FoufULB.— CN'ot proper, because the pronoun itself is of the 
singular number, ana does not correctly represent its two anteced* 
ents, dieeantent and eorrawy which are connected by and^ and 
taken conjointly. But, acoorcUng to Bule 7th, ^' When a pronoun 
has two or more antecedents connected by and^ it must aeree with 
them in the plural number." Therefore, iteelf should be themelees ; 
thus, Discontent and sorrow nuuufested themehee in his counten- 
imce.] 

2. Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 
' 8. Truth and honesty cannot fail of its reward. 

4. Learning and good sense always adorn its possessor. 

5. Banbh envy and strife, lest it utterly destroy your peace. 

6. Oherish love and unity : it is the life of society. 

Lsssoir VI.— Utokb Bulk VIII.— Pronouns. 
1. Neither wealth nor honour can satisfy their votaries. 
[FoBinjUL— Not proper, because the pronoun their is of the plu- 
ral number, and does not correctly represent its two antecedents 
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fffealth and h&naury which are conneoted bvnor, imd ti^ea dis- 
janctively. But, according to Role 8tb, *^ When a pronoun has 
two or more singalar antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must 
agree with them in the singular number.'^ Therefore, their should 
be iU; thus, Neither wealth nor honour can satisfy ii$ votaries.] 

2. Oan Justice or truth change their nature ? 

8. One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

4. Neither tiie lion nor the tiger will bow their neck to the yo|^e. 

6. The horse or the ox will lend thee their strength. 

6. Neither my &ther nor my master would give their oooaent 

liBaaoN Vn. — ^Undbb Bulb IX. — ^Yxbbs. 

1. Ton was kindly received. 

[FomOTLB. — ^Not proper, because the verb tocu received is of the 
singular number, and does not agree with its nominative yati, which 
is plural. But, according to Rule 9th, '^ A finite verb must agree 
with its subject, or nominative, in person and number.** Therefore, 
vets recekea should be were received; thus, Ton toere kindly re- 
edved.] 

2. Appearances is often deceptive. 

8. The propriety of such restrictions are doubtftil. 

4. There is windows on three sides of the room. 

5. Thou sees the difficulties with whidi I am surrounded. 

6. What does all my exertions avail ? 

Lessok VULl. — ^IJndkb Rulb X. — ^Vsbbs. 

1. The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[FoRMULB. — ^Not proper, because the verb r^oiees is of the sin^^ 
lar number, and does not correctly agree with the nominative 
people^ whioh is a collective noun conveying the idea of plnraUfy. 
But, according to Rule 10th, " When the nommative is a collective 
QOUQ conveying the idea of plurality, the verb must a^ree with i^ 
in tiie plural number." Therefore, rejoices should be r^oice; thaS| 
The p€K)ple rejoice In that which should cause sorrow.] 

2. The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
8. The committee has attended to theur appointments 

4. The Tni^oritv was disposed to adopt the measure. 

5. All the world is spectators of your conduct 

6. Blessed is the people that know the joyful Boxmd,— Bible. 

Lbsson IX. — ^Undbb Rtjlb XL — ^Ybbbs. 

1. Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[FoRMULB.— Kot proper, because the verb leads is of the singolar 
number, and does not correctly agree with its two nominativJes, 
induttrff andirfigalUy. which are connected by an<2, and iakei^ 
conjointly. But, according to Rule llth^ '^ When a verb has two 
or more nominatives connected by andi it must agree with them 
in the plural number.*' Therefore, leads should be lead; thus, lo* 
dustry and frugality lead to wealth.**] 
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2. Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

8. "My love and affectioQ towards thee remains nnaltered, 

4. Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent 

6. My flesh and my heart faileth. — Bible, 

6. In all his works, there is sprightliness and yigonr. 

Lesson X.^Undb& Bulb XII. — ^Ykrbs. 

1. Ignorance or negligence have cansed this mistake. 

[FoBinrui.-7Not proper, hecanse the verb heme caused is of the 
plural number, and does not correctly agree with its two nomina- 
tives, ignoranee and negligence^ which are connected by or, and 
taken diijunotively. Bat, according to Bale 12th, ^* When a verb 
has two or more singular nominatives connected hy or or nor, it 
must agree with them In the singular number." Therefore, Jume 
eaueed should be has caused; thus, Ignorance or negligence ha* 
caused this mistake.] 

2. No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
8. What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

4. Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 

5. Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

6. He comes— nor want nor cold his coarse dolBj^^^ohnson, 

Lbssok XI. — ^Undeb Bulb XIII. — ^Vbbbs. 

1. They would neither go in, nor suffered others to enter. 

[FoKMULE.— -Not proper, because the verb suffered, which is in 
the indicative mood, is connected, without repetition of the nomin- 
ative, to iffould go, which is in the potential mood. But, accord- 
ing to fiule 18th, *« When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separata 
nominatives expressed." Therefore, suffered should be icouldmffer ; 
(ieould understood ;) thus, They would neither go in, nor suffer 
others to enter.] . 

2. Does not he waste his time, and neglects his lessons? 
8. Did not she send, and gave you this information? 

4. Their honours are departing, and come to an end. 

6. He had retired to his farm, and appeared to be happy there. 

6. He was elected to the office, but would not serve. 

Lesson XH.— Undbb Bulb XX.— Objbotivbs . 

1. She I shall more readily forgive. 

■ [FoBMULE.— -Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nom- 
inative case, and is the object of the active-transitive verb shall 
forgwe. But, according io Bule 20th, "Active-transitive verbs, 
and their imperfect and preperfeot participles, govern the objective 
case." Therefore, she should be Aer ; thus, Mer I shall more readily 
forgive.] 

2. Thou only have I chosen. 
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8. Who shall we send on this errand f 

4. My father allowed my brother and I to accompany him* 

5. He that is idle and misohievons, reprove sharply. 

6. Who should I meet bat my old Mend 1 

Lessor XIH— Undsb Rttlk XXI. — Same O^lSBS. 

1. We did not know tliat it was him. 

« < 

[FoBMULE. — ITot proper, beqinse the prononii him^ which fbllowa 
the neuter verb v)<u^ is in the objective case, and does not agree 
with the pronoun it^ which precedes the verb, in the nominative ; 
both words referring to the same thing. But, accordmg to Bule 
21st, '^Active-intransitive, passive, and neater verbs, and their 
participles, take the same case after as before them, when both 
words refer to the same thing." Therefore, him should be he ; tiius, 
We did not know that it was he.] 

2. We thought it was thee. 

8. 1 would act the same part, if I were him. 
4. It could not have been her. 
6. It is not me that he is angry with. 
6. They believed it to be. I. 

Lesson XIY. — ^UinxEB Bulb XXII.— fOsjEoriVEs. 

1. It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[Fobmule. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun thou is in the nom- 
inative case, and is governed b^ the preposition with. But, ac- 
cording to Rule 22d,>' Prepositions govern the obiective case.** 
Therefore, thou should be thee; thus. It rests with thee and me to 
decide.] 

2. Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
8. I lent the book to some one, I know not who. 
4. Let no quarrel oocar among we three fellows. 
6. Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 

6. From he that is needy, turn not away. 

Lesson XY. — ^TJndbb Bttle XXin. — ^iNFZNirrvES. 

1. Ought these things be tolerated? 

[Fobmule. — ^Not proper, because the infinitive he tolerated^ is not 
preceded by the preposition to. But, according to Rule 28d, ''The 
preposition to governs the infinitive mood, and commonly connects 
it to a finite verb.'* To should be inserted; thus, Oaght these 
things to be tolerated?] 

2. Please excuse my son's absence. 
8. Oause every man go out from me. 

4. Forbid them enter the garden. 

5. Do you not perceive it move ? 

6. Allow others discover your merit 

7. He was seen go in at that gate. 
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L188OK XVI.— IJbdeb Rule XXIV.— iNHNrnrEs. 

1. They need not to call npon her. 

[FoBMTTLB. — ^Not proper, because the preposition U Is inserted 
l>efore eaU^ which follows the active yerb neied, Bnt, according to 
Bole 24th, *^The active verbs hid^ dare^/eely heair^ let^ mdke^ need^ 
M0, and their participles, nsnally take the infinitive after tboDif 
without ttxe preposition t(?.^' Therefore, to shoold be omitted; 
thus, ^They need not call npon her.] 

2. t felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 
8. I have heard him to mention the subject 
4. Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

6. I dare to say he has not got home yet. 
-6. Let no rash promise to be made. 

Lbsson XYII. — ^Undbb Rule XXY. — ^Noic. Absolute. 

1. Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[FoEMULE. — Not proper, because the pronoun himy whose case 
depends on no other word, is in the objective case. But, acced- 
ing to Rule 25ih, ''A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the 
nominative, when its case depends on no other word.** Therefore, 
Am should be he; thus, Be having ended his discourse, the assem- 
bly ^sper^d.] 

2. He being young, they deceived me. 

8. Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

4. The child is lost; and me, whither shall I go? 

5. Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

6. Arise, and g^rd thyself, O thee that sieepesti 

7. O wretched nst shut from the light of hope I 

8. *^ Thee tool Brutus, my son I'' cried Oasar overcome. 

9. But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His swoid hangs rusting on the wall. 

Lesson XVlll. — ^Undeb Rule XXVI. — Subjunottves. 

1 . He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoBMULE. — IPiot proper, because the verb repeTvtg^ which is used 
to express a future contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, 
according to Rule 26th, ** A future contingency is best expressed 
by a verb in the subjunctive, present." Therefore, repents should 
be repent ; thus, He will not be pardoned unless he repent^ 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 
8. If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

4. I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

5. Let him take heed lest he falls. 

6. If thou castest me ofi^ I shall be miserable. 

7. I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 

8. If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
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CHAPTEB VL— EXAMINATION. 

QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

Lesson I. — ^Definitions. 

Of what does Syntax treat t 

What is the relation of words ? 

What is the agreement of words? 

What is the government of words? 

What is the arrangement of words ? 

What is a aentenee t 

What are the principal parts of a sentence? 

What are the other parts called ? 

How many kinds of sentences are there ? 

What is a timple sentence f 

What is a compound sentenide t 

What is a dauee^ or member f 

What is a phraee f 

What words must be supplied in parsins ? 

What have speech and writing to do with sentences? or sentences, 

with points or stops ? 
What is said of the analysis of sentences? 

Lbsson n. — ^Btjues. 

How many Rules qf Syntax are there ? 

Which are the rales of relation and agreement? 

Which are the rales of government ? 

Where is the arrangement of words treated of? 

What part of speech is without any rale of syntax? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the subject of a verb? 

How do words in apposition agree? 

To what do adjectives relate? 

How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent? 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective noun? 

How does a pronoun agree with Joint antecedents? 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents? 

Lrsson ni.— Rttlxs. 

How does a verb agree with its subject, or nominative? 
How does a verb agree with a collective noun? 
How does a verb agree with joint nominatives ? 
How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives? 
What agreement is required, when verbs are connected ? 
How are participles employed ? 
To what ao adverbs relate ? 
What is the use of conjunctions? 
What 18 the nse of prepositions? 
To what do inteijections relate? 
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Lnaov IV. — ^Rttlis. 

By what is the po woad ve case goyernedt 

What case do aoti ve-transitiye verbs goyem f 

What case is pQt after other yerbs ? 

What case do preposittons govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them, withont the preposition 

tor 
When is a nonn or prononn pat absolute? 
When should the saqjonotive mood be employed? 

Lbsson Y. — Pabsdto. 

Why most a sentence parsed be nnderstood or comprehended? 
What is required of the papil in the sxvxnth pbaxib of parsing? 
How is the following example parsed? *^ Man's highest interest 
consists in virtue/' 

[Now parse, in like manner, the tUrteen lessops of the Se^mH 
Fraxky or Fov/rth Chapter,] 

Lbsson YI. — OOBRBOnVG. 

How can hud grammar promote good learning ? 
How many of the twenty-six Knles of Syntax may be violated? 
How is the following sentence corrected ? ^* Thee must have been 
idle.»' 

P^ow correct, according to the several formules, the eighteen 
short lessons of the Fifth Chapter J^ 



i#»» •<» 



PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, 
and versificatton. 



CHAPTER L— PUNOTUATIOK 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, 
by points, or stops, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense and relation of the words, 
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and of noting tlie different pauses and inflections 
required in reading. 

The following are tlie principal points, or marks; 



the Comma fj, the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:],- 
the Period j_J, the Dash [—J, the Eroteme, or 
Note of Interrogation [?], the Ecphoneme, or Note 
of Exclamation [!], and the Curves, or Marks of 
Parenthesis [()]. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, a pause double that of the semicolon ; 
and the Period, or Full Stop, a pause double that 
of the colon. The pauses required by the other 
four, vary according to the structure of the sen- 
tence, and their place in it. 

SECTION I.^-OP THE COIOCA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of 
a sentence, which are so nearly connected m sense, 
as to be only one degree removed from that close 
connexion which admits no point. 



EZAICPLES. 



That life b long, whioh answers life's great end. 
The mind, though free, has a governor within itself. 
In eternity, days, years, and ages, are nothing. 
Good and evil, like heat and cold, differ totally. 
To strengthen our virtue, God bids us trust in Him. 

SECTIOK n. — OF THE SEMIOOLOK. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts 
of a compound sentence, which are neither so 
closely connected as those which are distinguished 
by the comma, nor so little dependent as those 
which require the colon. 



In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity 
forever blooms ; joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant 
stream, nor needs any mound to check its course. 

Straws swim upon the surfiice ; but pearls lie at the bottom. 

5* 
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BECnOK m. — OF THB COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely 
connected as those which are distingaislied by the 
semicolon, nor so little dependent as those which 
require the period. 



Avoid eyfl doers: in saoh sociely, an honest man mt^ beoome 
ashamed of himself. 

Princes have oonrtiers, and ma^hants have partners; the volnp- 
tawM have companions, and the wicked have aooompUoes: nona 
but th^ yirtooos can have friends. 



SBOnOST lY.— OF THE PEig[OD« 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an 
entire afid independent sentence, whether simple 
or compound. 



Every deviation from tmth, is criminal. Abhor a feilsehood. 
Let vonr words be ingennons. Sincerity possesses the most power- 
fill okuak»^~BMr. 

SECnOK V. — OF THB DASH. 

The Dash is used to denote an unexpected 
pause, of variable length. 



*'I mnst inquire into the affidr, and if"— ** And {fP interrapted 
the fietrmer. 

Here lies the gp*eat— false marble, where? 
Nothing but sordid dost lies here. — Young. 

SEOnON YI. — OF THB BBOTEMB. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used 
to designate a question. 



In life, can love be bought with gold? 

Are friendship's pleasures to be BoW-^ohmon. 

SECTION Vn. — OP THE ECPHONEME. 

TheEcphoneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used 
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to denote some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind. 

ZZAMPLSS. 

O I let me listen to the words of life ! — Thomson. 
Alas I how is that ragged heart forlorn I — BeattU, 

SECTION VHL — OF tSEi CUBVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used 
to distinguish a clliuse or hint that is hastily 
thrown in between the parts of a sentence to 
which it does not properly belong. 



To others do {the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thon wishest to be done. — BeaUie. 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Yirtoe alone is happiness below.<^P<i»^. 

Obs, — ^The incidental danse should be uttered in a lower tone, 
and faster than the principal sentence. It always requires, both, 
before and after it, a pause as great as that of a comma, or greater. 

SECnOK IX. — OF THE OTHER ICABES. 

There are also other marks that are occasion- 
ally used for various purposes, as follow :— 

1. {'] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive case 
6f a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a word ; as. The 
airVs regard to her parents* advioe;'— V^n, Md^ ^en^ thro^ ; for 
hegan^ medy eoen^ through, 

2. [ - ] The JByphen connects the parts of compound words ; as, 
eterMving. Placed at the end of a une, it shows that one or more 
syllables of a word are carried forward to the next line. 

8. [ " ] The Diaresisy placed over the latter of two vowels, shows 
that they are not a diphthong ; as, oeno^. 

4. J] ^ 1 The Acute Accent marks the syllable which, requires the 
priucipai stress in pronunciation ; as, iqualy equaPitp, It is some* 
times used in opposition to the grave accent, to distinguish a close 
or short vowel, or to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 

5. [^] The Graice Accent is used, in opposition to the acute, to 
distinguish an open or long vowel, or to denote the &lling inflection 
of the voice. 

6. [a] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad sound 
6f a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other vowel ; aa 
in eclAty all, heir^ machine, move, h^ll, 

7. -[ "'VThe Brete is used to denote either a doee vowel, or a syl- 
lable of short quantity ; as, rdven, to devour. 
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8. [•] The Macron is naed to denote either an open vowel or a 
syllable of long quantity ; as, rdnfeii, a bird. 

9. [— ] or [ ****] 'Hie Mlipsis denotes the omission of soma 
letters or words ; as, Ji^— ^ for king, 

10. [a] The Caret shows where to insert words that have been 
aocideutiuly omitted. 

11. [ I ] The Braes serves to unite a triplet, or to connect sev- 
eral terms with something to which thev are all related. 

12. [ § ] The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book or 
chapter; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge refer- 
ences. 

18. [ T ] The Paroffraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes the 
commencement of a new snbject. The parts of discourse which 
are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently distinguished, by 
beginning a new line, and carrying the first word a little forwards 
or backwards. 

14. [''"] The OuiUemeU^ or Quotation Pointi, distinguish words 
that are taken from some other author or speaker. A quotation 
within a quotation is marked with single points ; which, when both 
are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[1] The OrotehetSy or Braehets^ generally inclose some cor- 
rection or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, ^' He 
[the spe aker] was of a different opinion.** 

1^* [E^l 1"^^ IndeXy or Handy points out something remarkable. 

17. [ * 1 The Asterisk, [ t ] the Obelish, [ |J the Botihle Dagger, and 
[ II ] the Parallels, refer to marginal notes. The letters of the alpha- 
bet, or the nwmmoeX figures, may be used for the same purpose. 

18. [ %* ] The Asterism, or Three Stars, a sign not veiy. often 
used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it as a notCi 
without ginng it a particular reference. 

19. [ 9 ] The Cedilla is a mark which is sometimes set under a 
letter to show that its sound, in the given word, is soft ; as in 
faqade, where the o sounds as «. 



CHAPTER n.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It 
includes the principles of pronunciation and elo- 
cution. 

SECTION' L — OP PROKUNCIATIOK. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution^ 
is the utterance of words taken separately. 
Pronunciation requires a knowledge <>f the just 
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powers of the letters in all their combinations, and 
of the force and seat of the accent. 

1. The' Just Powers of the letters are those sounds which are 
given to them by the best readers. 

2. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay npon some particu- 
lar syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distinguished from 
and above the rest ; as, gram'-mar^ gramrmaf-riran. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its syllables ac- 
cented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinctness, 
we often give a secondary, or less forcible accent, to an other svlla* 
ble ; as, to the last of tem'-per-^irpiird^ and to the second of in^aem'' 
ni-JUaf'tian, 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a dear 
articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well placed accent, 
and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, distingniah the 
elegant speaker. 

SECTION n. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are 
arranged into sentences, and that form disconise. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right ap- 
plication, of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and 
tones. 

1. Emphasis is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some pai^ 
ticular word or words in a sentence, which are thereby distin- * 
guished from the rest as being more especiallv significant. 

2. PcKuses are cessations in utterance, which serve equallv to re- 
lieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and pleasing. 
The duration of the pauses should, be proportionate *to the degree 
of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

8. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human voice, by 
which a continuous sound is made to pass from one note, key, or 

Sitch, into an other. The passage of the voice from a lower to a 
igher or shriller note, is called the rising inflation ; — ^the passage 
of the voice from a higher to a lower or graver note, is called the 
falling inflection. 

These two opposite inflections may be heard in the following ex- 
amples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to go f " — ^2. The fa^ing^ 
*' When will you go f " 

Ohs, — Questions that may be answered by yes or no, require the 
rising inflection: those that demand any other answer, must be 
uttered with the falling inflection. 

4. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend upon 
the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan denominates 
*' the language of emotions.'* And it is of the utmost importance 
that thev be natural, unaffected, and rightly adapted to the subject 
and to the occasion ; for npon them, in a great measure, dependa 
all that is pleasing or interesting in elocution. 
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CHAPTER m.— HGUBBS. 

ft 

A figare, in grammar^ is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary spellings formation, con* 
straction, or application o( words. There are, 
accordingly, figures of Orthography, figures of 
Etymology, figures of Syntax, and figures of 
Bhetoric When figures are judiciously employ- 
ed, they both strengthen and adorn e^^resdon. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in 

{)rose; and several of them are merdLy poetic 
icenses. 

ettCnON I. — ^FIOUBES OF OBTHOGft^PKr, 

A figure of Orthography is an intentional de- 
viation from the ordinary or true spelling of a 
word. 

The principal figares of Orthography are two ; namely, Ml^n^-iit 
,ahd Af'chO'iam, 

1. Mimesis is a IncKcrons imitation of some mistake or mi^ro- 
nnnciation of a -word, in which the error is mimicked by a &l8e 
speUing, or the taking of one word for an other; as, "Jfowfer, 
says he, have yon any wery good weal in yonr vAllet f " — GolumHan 
OrcUar^ p. 292. " Ay, he rraapom at Monmouth. Oaptain Qower." 
— J^utk, ^*' I will dddriptum the matter to you, if you be capaiHty 
ofit."— /<?. 

" Perdigious ! I can hardly stand." — Lloyd, 

2. An Archaism is a word or phrase e}q;)re98ed according to an- 
cient usage, and not according to our modem orthography; aa. 
^ Newe grene chese of smaUe elammynes ean\fartethe a hotte sUmaker 
— T. Paynel : TooTce's DiversionSy ii, 132. 

'^ With him was rev Vend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eldy his beard of snowy hue." — BeatUe* 

SEcnoK n. — ^FiauBss of etymology. 

A figure of Etymology is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, A'pkm*' 
e-sisy Awf^the-sis, Syvl-eo-pe^ A^poch-o-pe^ PoT'i-if&gt^ i)^!^-^-^^ 
8ynr(jBr*'esiSy and 2W-^. 
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1. AphofMiia ia the elisioa of some of the initial lettexB of a word ; 
88y ^guniMtf ^gan^ ^neath^ — for against^ hegaiK, beneath, 

2. Pro8then$ ia the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a word; 
aa, odown, <^paid, totrown, «vamahed,-p-for dawn, pmidj atrown^ 
wmiehedo 

3. Syneope is the elision of some of the middle letters of a word ; 
as, mec^einet for medicine ; e^en^ for eten, ; o^er^ for cfter, 

4. Apoedpe is the elision of some of the final letters of a word ; 
as, ^\ for though; th\ for the; f other, for t7^ other, 

6. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a word ; 
as, ftithouten, for without; rriy dear^, tot my dear, 

%, IHarem ia the separati^ of two vowels that might fbrm a 
diphthong; as, eodperate, iiot eoepeFote ; ortkoi^, not orthcepy. 

7. /%narrem is the sinking of two syllables into one; as, eeeei, 
for 9ee$t; taehed, for taeJ>ed, 

Oha, — When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronnnciation, 
(whether retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected 
with. it,.&ll into an other syllable; thos, loved or Md, lovest or 
Wet, are mcmosyllables, except in solemn disconise, in' whieh. the 
e is made vocaL 

8. TmesU is the inserting of a word between the parts of a com- 
poand; as, ^Oa vihick side eoeeer/^^*^ 2b ns wardf*-^^TQ God 

SECTION III. — FiatTBES OF SYNTAX 

A figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation 
from tSe ordiuary construction of words. 

The principal fig^ores of Syntax are five ; naniety, Empf-m, Pltf' 
Q^naem, S^Uteff-eie, EnrttS4a-^e, and Hy'pet' -barton. 

1. BUipsis IS the omission of some woras which are necessary to 
complete the constractioai but not necessary to convey the mean- 
ing ; aa, " ' Who did this ?' T {did U.T Bach words are said to 
be understood; becanse they are received as belonging to the sea- 
tence, though they are not uttered. 

2. Pleonasm ia the introduction of superfluous words. This figure 
ia aJlowable only, when in animated discourse, it abmptlv intro- 
duces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to impress it more 
strongly ; as, Be that bath ears to hear, kt him hear P—^^ I know 
thee MO thou art^ A i^eonasm is sometimes impressive and €je- 
gaat ; but an unemphatio repetition of the same ictoa, is one of the 
worst faults of bad writing. 

8. SyUepeU is agreenient formed according to the figurative sense 
of a word, or the mental conception of the thing spoken o^ and not 
according to tiie literal or common use oi the term ; it is therefore, 
in gener^ connected with some figure of rhetoric: as, ^The Worn 
was made fleshy and dwelt among us, and we beheld hie glory.*^-— 
John, i, 14. ^^ Then PhiUp went down to the eity of Samaria, and 
preached Obrist unto them^^^'iActs^ viii^ 6. ^* While JSsemvng draws 
W <»imBoa curtain roand.**^ 
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4. JShudloffe Is the use of one part of speech, or of one modifica- 
tion for an other. This figure borders closely upon solecism.'** It 
is a license sparinffly indulged in poetry, and fiishion has given it 
at least one form in prose ; as, 

*^ Ymt know that ytm are Bmtns that tpeah this.^* — Shah. 
"They fall meeeiswe PyJ and 9ueeemve [lyl rise." — Pope. 
*^Than noham [who] none higher sat" — MiUon. 
*^ So fdrions was that onset's shock, 
Destrnction's gates at once unlock.^'^Hogg. 

6. Effperbatan is the transposition of words; as, "He wandera 
earth around^'*'' — " Bing$ the toorld with the vain stir." This figure 
is mnch employed in poetry. A judidoas nse of it confers harmony, 
variety, strength, and vivacity, upon composition. Bat care should 
be taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SSCnON lY. — ^FIGUBES OF BHETOBIC. 

A figure of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation 
from ^e ordinary application of words. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction occur in 
almost every land of composition. They are mostly founded on 
some similitude or relation of things, which, by the power of imag- 
ination, is rendered conducive to ornament or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen ; namely, Simf-i-le^ 
Jl£etf-€hphar^ AV'U^ihTy^ Me^ton^y-my^ Byn-ed-dihche^ Ey-per'-ho-le^ 
Vuf'ion^ A-potf^trihphd^ Per-wn'-i-Ji^'-tian^ Br-o-tefsie^ Ec-pho^rufn 
eiSy AfirtitN-e-eie^ Cl^-maXy and J^-ro-ny. 

. 1. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is generally 
introduced by like, a«, or «o ; as, 

^ At first, like thunder'e distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg» 

2. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance of two 
objecte, by applying either the name, or some attribute, adjunct, 
or action, of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

"His eye was moming^e hrightest ra/yP — Sogg. 
"B6sidehim«2^<^ the warrior's bow." — Id. 

8. An AUegory is a continued narration of fictitious events de- 
signed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus the 
Psalfnist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of a vine.* 
"Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou bast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 

• 

* Deyiations of this kind are. In general, to be eonaklered folectsma; otherwise the 
roles of grammar would be of no nse or authority. I>espwaer, an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of Antipioks; and 
Behourt and others extended it still farther. Bat /SancUut sajrs. ** AnH^oH ffram- 
nuaio<»nim nihU imp«i^tM,guod Agm^rUmn H ^Bset if&rum.fi*u9tra quarereh$r, 
guem oaswn «er&a regermUr And the MeeHmtra De Port Bayal reject the figure 
altogether. There are, howeyer, some changes of this kind, which the gtammarlan ia 
not competent to condemn, though the/ do not aoowd with the ordinary prlndplea of 
•onstroctlon. 
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oanae it to take deep root; and it filled the land.. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and die bonghs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars.^' — JPsalma^ tzxx, 8. 

4. A Metonymy is a change of names. It Is founded on some 
BQch relation as that of cause and efflRct^ of subject and ae^^tmc^, of 
]place and inhdbitanty of corUainer and thing contained, or of sign 
and thing signified : as, ^^ God is our sahaUon ;" i. e., Saviour. — 
*^He was the «t^A of her secret soul;^* i. e., the yot^^^ she loved. — 
"They smote the city ;'*^ i. e., citizens. — "My son, give me thy 
heart ;" i. e., affection. — " The sce^e shaU not depart from Jndah ;" 
i. e., iingly power, 

6. Synecdoche is the naming of a whole for a part, or of a part 
for the whole; as, ^^ Tim-roof \\. «., house] protecta yon." — "Now 
the year p. e., summer] is beautiful.'* — Tlumson. 

^ 6. Syperlme is extravagant exaggeration, iti which the imaj^a- 
tioQ is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ; as, 

" The sky sfininh upwa/rd with unusual d/read. 
And trembling Tiber div'^d beneath his bed,^ — Dryden. 

7. Vision^ or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker repa»-» 
sents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his eyes, and 
present to his senses ^ as, 

" Andromache-^^thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led." — Fope. 

' S^ Apostrophe is a tnmiiig fromi the regular cpurse of the suly ect,, 
into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed up in victory., 
O Death I where is thy sting ? O Grave I where ia thy victory V^ 
—1 Cor., XV, 64. 

9. FersonifioaHon is .a figure by wliich, in imaginatioB, we ascribe 
int^ig^iee and personality to unintelltgent b^gtt or abstract qual* 
kies^ M, 

"Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous- standard rears P'-^i^o^wv. 
" Hark I Thmth {Hroolaims, thy triumphs cease I'' — Id. 

%0. Erotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form of 
interrogation, not to express a doubt, but in general confidently to 
assert the reverse of what is asked; as, "Hast thou an^ arm Hke 
God ? or canst thou thunder with a voice like him V^-^ob, xl, 9. 

11. Ecphoneds is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some violent 
^inotion of the mind; as, "O Liberty I O sound once delightifiil to 
every Roman ear I O sacred privilege of Eoman citizenship I— once 
aaored— now trampled upon I" — Cicero. 

12. Antithem is a placing of things In oppositioa to heightei) 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Oontrasted faults through all their manners reign ; 
Though ^o<n*^, hmtmous; though svibmissioe, vain; 
Though grave^ yet trifling; eecUous, yet untrue; 
And, e'en in penance, planning sins taiew.^^^ChldmrMk 

18. Climax is a figure in which the sense, is made to advance by 
successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more and more im^ 
portant and interesting, or to descend to what is more and more 
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minnte and partioular; as, ^^ TrTbalation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience ; and experience, hope.'* — Bom.y y, 8. 

14. Irony Is a figwe in which the speaker sneeringly ntters the 
direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood; as, '^We 
have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest man wotdd not 
ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life.**— Cicero. 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSmOATION. 

^ Versification is the art of arranging words into 
lines of correspondent length, so as to produce 
harmony by the regular alternation of syllables 
differing in quantity. 

SECTION L — OF QUANTITY. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of time occu- 
pied in uttering it In poetry, every syllable is considered to be 
either long or short. A long syllable is reckoned to be equal to 
two short ones. 

0^. 1.— The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sound 
of the vowel or diphthong, but principally, on the degree of accent- 
ual force with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or 
less portion of time is employed. The open vowel sounds are those 
which are the most easily protracted, yet they often occur in the 
shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs, 2. — ^Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either 
long or short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the 
accented syllable is always long ; and a syllable immediately before 
or after that which is accented, is always short. 

SECTION n. — OP EHYME. 

Bhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syUables of dif- 
ferent lines. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

Ohf. — ^The principal rhyming syUables are always long. Double 
rhyme adds one short syllable ; triple rhyme, two. Such syllables 
are redundant in iambic and anapestio verses. 

SECTION m. — OF POETIO FEET. 

A Une of poetry consists of successive combinations of syllables, 
4»lled^^. A poetic footf inJZnglish, consists either of two or of 
three syUables. 

The principal English feet are the lamibui^ the Trochee^ the Afior 
peetf and the Dactyl. 
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1. The lamJtnu^ or iomft, is a poetic foot oonaisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, 'bet/ray^ ea^feu, 

2. The Trochee is a poetic foot coosbting of a long syllable and a 
short one ; as, hatful, pettish. 

8. The Anapeet is a poetic foot consisting of two short syllables 
a^d one long one ; as, eontra/veney aequieece, 

4. The Ihctyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable and 
two short ones ; as, laf>aurery possible. 

We have, accordingly, four kinds of verse, or poetic measure ; 
Iambic^ Trochaic^ Anapestie^ and Dactylic. 

SECTION IV. — OP SCANNING. 

Soomning^ or Scansionj is the dividing of verses into the feet which 
compose them. 

I. In Iambic verse^ the stress is laid on the even syllables, and the 
odd ones are short. 



^^ F5r prfiise | t5o d3arl-ly ldv*d ( $r wann|-ly sdnsht, 
Enfeej-bles all | inter|-nal strength | of tbonght.*' 

*' With sol|-emn fid|-dra|.ti$n ddwn [ they cfist 
Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold.'' 

n. In Trochaic verse^ the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the final 
short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This kind of 
verse is the same as iambic would be without the initial short syl- 
lable. 



^ Bound & I hdly { calm difj-fOsIng, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing.^ 

Single Bhyme. 
*^ RMlte I mOrUUs | t6ll f5r J nftnght ; 
Bliss in 1 vain from | earth is | sought.** 

m. In Anapestic verscy the stress is laid on every third syDablOk 
The first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

BZAMPLB. 

'' At thS close I 5f thS day, | whSn th« ham|-m & stlD, 
And morl-tals the sweets | of forffetj-falness prove, 
When nought | but the tor] -rent is heard | on the hiU, 
And nought | but the night|ringale'8 song | in the grove.'' 

IV. In Dactylic verse^ the stress is laid on the first, the fourth, 
the seventh, *and the tenth svllable. Full Dactylic fonns triple 
rhyme.' When one of the final short syllabllto is omitted, the rhyme 
is double; when both, single. Dactylic with single rhyme, is the 
same as anapestic would be without its initial short syllables. Dac- 
tylic measure is rather uncommon ; and, when employed, is seldom 
perfectly regular. 
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H6I7 ftad I pHre &re thft | pldasttret 5f | pl^ty, 
DrftwaMn thfi I fototMn 6f I m^roy &ad [ kVve; 

Endless, ex|-haastless, ez|-empt rrom sajtiety, 
Bising iin|-earthly and | soaring aj-bove. 

0&«.«— The more pnre these several kinds of poetio measure are 
preserved, the more exact and complete is the chime of the verse^ 
Bat, to avoid disagreeab]j» monotony, the poets generally indulge 
some varietv ; not so mach| however^ as to oonfbond the drift of 
the rhythmical pnlsationa. 



CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 

QUESTIONS ON PBOSODY. 

Lbbson L-^PuVOTTXAIZOSr. 

Of what does Prosody treat? 

What is Pttkotuauon t 

What are the prLaei|)al points, or marks! 

What is the proportion of the pauses denoted by the^ comma, tbo 
semicolon, the colon, and the period? 

What pauses are required by the other four 7 

What IS the use of the comma?— of the semicolon?— of the coTon f 
—of the period ? — of the dash ?— of the eroteme, or note of in- 
terrogation ?— of the ecphoneme, or note of exclamation ?— of 
the corves, or marks of parenthesis? 

LxssoN II.-^Othxb Masks. 

To how many heads are reduced the other marks used in printing 1 

What does the apoetroDhe denote? 

What is the use of the nyphen ? 

How is the diuresis employed? 

What is the use of the acute accent? 

What is the use of the grave accent? 

What is the use of the circumflex? . . 

For what purpose is the breve employed? 

For what purpose is the macron employed f 

What does the ellipsis denote? 

What does the caret show? 

What is the use of the brace? 

What does the section mark ? 

What does the paragraph denote? 

How is & new subject generally distinguished ? 

What do the guillemets, or quotation points, denote? 

What is the use of the orotoheis, or brackets ? 

What does the indez^ or hand,, point oat? 

To what do the asterisk, obeli^ dagger, and paralleb, re&e? 
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"What is the use of the asterism, or three stars ? 
For what parpose is the cedilla employed! 

Lesson III. — ^Uttbsakob. 

What is XTTTERANOB? BJxd what does it inolnde? 
What is proDanciation ? — What does it reqaire? '. 
What are the just powers of the letters? 
What is accent? — ^Is eyery word accented?. 
What fonr things distinguish the elegant speaker? 
What is elocution ? — ^What does elocution require ? 
What is emphasis?— What are pauses?— inflections! 
What is the rising inflection?*— the foiling inflection! 
How are these inflections applied in asking questions? 
What ace tones? — ^What importance have they t 

Lesson IY. — Exgubbs. 

What is a iTGUBX in grammar? 

How many kinds of figures are there! 

What is a figure, of ortiiography ? 

What are the principal figures of orthography ! 

What is mimesis? — ^What is an archaism ? 

What is a figure of etymology ? 

What are the principal figures of etymology? 

What is apharesis ? — prosthesis ? — syncope ? — apocope ?— paragoge 

— diaresis? — synaresis? — tmesis! 
What is a figure of syntax ? 
What are the principal figures of syntax? 
What is ellipsis 1 — ^pleonasm ?— syllepsis ?— enaUage ! — hyperhaton! ' 

Lesson Y. — ^Fiotjbes. 

What is a figure of rhetoric ? 

On what are the fibres of rhetoric founded? 

What are the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What is a simile ?-•-& metaphor?— an idlegory? — metonymy^'- 
synecdoche?— hyperbole ?— yision ? — apostrophe? — ^personifica- 
tion ?— erotesis ?— ecphonesis ? — antithesis ?— climax ?— 4rony ? 

Lesson YL — ^Yeesisioation. 

What is yEBSiFioATioN? 

What is quantity ? — ^rhyme ? — ^blank verse ? — scanning ? 
Of what does a line of poetry consist ? 
What are the principal English feet! 

What is an iambus ? — a trochee ? — an anapest ? — a dactyl ! . ^ 
How many kinds of yerse are there ! 
What is scanning, or scansion! 

What syllables are accented or emphasized in iambic Terse ! — ^in 
trochaic yerse ? — ^in anapestic yerse? — ^in dactylic yerse ? 

nf ow read the Examples, distinguishing the feet by brief pauses ; 
and then scan some other verses.] 



APPENDIX. 

A KEY 

10 THX 

EXAMPIES OP FALSE SYNTAX. 

eir (To taek fhe leaner, la right to muede bltn, la irron^ AH embarraasmettt ftL 
ft Mr toprogreea; all atoppinff or IMterng in refteamal, la • dlaagroaable ornate «f 
time. Tfieae, therefore, aboald be prerented aa taSkg a* tbejr can ho; and thoreelteb 
aapeeiaUy If he be in a aehool-elaaa, ahoild be prompted to go always thiQugb hla dmC 
with ft free, nnbealtating, and manlike nttenmoe. Inatraetlim and ezerc»e^ In- dae 
rotation, are the yonng grammsrian'ft canteec«faaeli» both Imo and hiid; hat kH 
progreea in the oonrae, Uke that of him who ridea the velodpede, depends maialr oair 
Bia own elforta. If any one Qfted tbla Key, let himnaelt; thoae who di» sot needi^ 
win not eare to turn to it 

The eTawylM of Falae ^wmtta, ef whiefa thaJbUbwiag aewtanoaw ai»lha.ftJlaiiieBdB^ 
readinga, ahonld be oorrected ortMy by the papU, aeoording to the ibrmnlea whieh are 
given in the fifth chapter of Part Third ; ana anerwardatheae eorreetfona may be need 
aa examplea far parnng^, if more texts Ibr that aort.of eMroAse be dealrad. *Sb0 flral 
axamnk of eftch leaaon la not inaasted hanei becaoae it ia ftdJ^ «oneiBtad la th« Hw^ 
iilBle.1 

< 

Lbsson L— XIndbb Bulb IL— -UoMiNATmEs. 

2. JBe that loiters by the way, may be belated. 8. TA^ that 
labour^ shoald be rewarded. 4. W& who are spared^ oiight to be^ 
ihankmL 6.« 'You and /are equally ooiiceriied. Q» Ar^ not the%k 
and he related ! 7. "Mj toother la older than Z. 8. He cannot rea4 
sa-wSLanihoi^ 9i« Wha Hastened the doc^f L l(k liT^doyoa 
suppose did it I 

LbSSOK n.— nNDXB. BtTLB HI. — APPOSITION. 

2. That was the tailorees, she that made my clothes. 8. I saw 
yonr friend, ^him that was here last winter. 4. Deimis, the g^us 
dener, he that gave me the toUpa^ has promised me & piony« 

Lbsson in. — ^Undsb BtJLS V. — "PaoNoxrss.. 

2. Every one most jndge of hu own feelings. 8. We may b« 
displessed with a person withoot hating him, 4. 1 poured water 
on the embers to qnench theta^ fi. Ask her for the scissors, and 
bring them to me. G. He had sown the oats, and they had already 
sprang np. 

Lesson IV.— Under Hum TI.^FBONouxak 
2. The people will not relinquish their rights. 8. The clergy 
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had declared their intention. 4. The party disagreed among them" 
Mikes. 6. The committee were unanimous, and this is tftetr Award. 
6. The company then renewed their claims. 

Lesson Y. — ^Undbb BtriB YII. — Pbokouns. 

2. Avoid lightness and iriyolity: they ure allied to folly. 8. 
Truth and honesty cannot fail of thevr reward. 4. Learning and 
good sense always adorn ^ydr possessor. 5. Banish envy and 
strife, lest they utterly destroy your peace. 6. Cherish love and 
unity : ikey are the life of socie^. 

Lesson VI. — ^Undeb Bulb VIIL— 1*bonottns. 

. 2L Can justice or truth change its nature? 8. One or the other 
must relinquish his claim. 4. Keither the lion nor the tiger will 
l>ow his neck to the yoke. 6. The horse or the ox will lend thee 
his strength. 6. Neither my father nor my master would give his 
consent. . 

Lesson Vlt.— Undeb Bitib IX. — Yebbs. 

2. Appearances ar« often deceptive. 8. The propriety of such 
restrictions is doubtful. 4. There are windows on three sides of 
the room. 5. Thou seest the difficulties with which I am sur- 
rounded. 6. What do-4iXi my exertions avail I 

Lesson Vin.—TJNDEB Bulb X. — ^Vbbbb. 

^, The nobili^ were assured that he would not interpose. 8. 
The committee nave attended to their appointment. 4. The ma- 
jority were disposed to adopt the measure. 6. All the world are 
spectators of your conduct. ^. Blessed are the people that know 
toe joyfiil soimd. 

Lesson IX. — ^Undeb Bulb XL — ^Ybbbs. 

8. Temperance and exercise preserve health. 8. My love and 
affection towards thee remaiin unaltered. 4. Wealth, honour, and 
htL^mnesB, forsake the indolent. 6. My flesh and my h^artyaij^. d. 
In iul his works, there ore sprightliness and vigour. 

Lesson X. — Undeb Bulb XII. — Vbebs. 

2. No axe or hammer has ever awakened an echo here. 8. What 
the heart or the imagination dictates^ flows readily. 4. Neither 
authority nor analogy supports such an opinion. 6. Either ability 
or in^nation was wanting. 6. He comes — nor Want nor cold his 
wmB^delays. 

Lesson XI. — ^Undeb Bulb XIII. — Ybbbs. 

S. Does not he waste his time, and neglect his lessons? 8. Did 
not she send, and ffi^e:j<M this infornoation ? 4. Their honours 
are departing, and coming to an end. 5. He had retired to hia 
fiirm, and he appeared to be happy there. 0. He was elected to 
l^e office, bat ae would not serve. 
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LiatoH XIL — Hkiob Bulb XX. — Objxctitbb. 

. S. 7%ee oolj have I ohosen. 8. Wham shall we send on this 
errand ? 4. My &ther allowed my brother and tne to accompany 
him. 6. Sim that is idle and misohieTons, reprove sharply. 6. 
Whom should I meet bat my old friend ! 

Lbssoit Xni. — ^Undsb Bulb XXI.-^^amb Gases. 

2. We thought it was thatt. 8. I would act the same nart, if I 
were Ae. 4. It oonld not have been she, 5. It is not I, that he is 
angry with. 6. They believed it to be m&, 

Lbssov XIY. — ^Ukdbb Bulb XXII. — Objbottvbs. 

. 2. Let that remidn a secret between yon and me. 8. I lent the 
book to some one, I know not uhom, 4. Let no quarrel occur 
among vm three fellows. 6. Whom did he inquire for! Thee. ^ 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 

Lbssoh XY. — ^Undbb Bulb XXIH.-^ I^ymi T ivK a. 

8. Please to excuse my son's absence. 8. Cause every man to 
go out from me. 4. Forbid them to enter the ^rden. 6. Do you 
not perceive it to move? 6. Allow others to discover your merit 
7. He was seen to go in at that gate. 

Lbsson XVI. — ^Undbb Bulb XXIY. — lai T LNm vBB^ 

2. I felt a chilling sensation cre^ over me. 8. I have heard him 
mention the subject. 4. Bid the boys eome in immediately. 5. I 
dare eay he has not got home yet. 6. Let no rash promise he 
made. 

Lbssov XVn. — ^Undbb Bulb XXV. — ISou. Absoltttb. 

2. /being young, they deceived me. 8. They refusing to com* 
ply, I withdrew. 4. The child is lost ; and /, whither shall I go ? 
5. Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 6. Ariseii 
and gnd thyself, O thou that sleepest I 7. O wretched im/ shut 
from the light <tf hope I 8. ^ Thou too I Brutus, my son !'* cried 
Cffisar overcome. 

9. ^^ But hOy the chieftain of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall.** — W. ScotL 

Lbssoh XVni. — ^Undbb Bulb XXVI. — Subjunotivbs. 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 8. If 
tikon/eU as I do, we should soon decide. 4. I knew thou toast not 
Mow to hear. 6. Let him take heed lest he /aU. 6. If thou east 
me oftf I shall be miserable. 7. I believed, whatever ioere the 
issue, all would be welL 8. If he ioere an impostor, he must have 
been detected. 
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TESTIMONIALS, FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS, &c, 

1. " We aro gratified to learn that the great work on English Grammar, of 
our fellow-citizen, Goold Brown, is everywhere received with the highest 
approbation. Erudite scholare, sagacious and discriminating critics, able 
teachere and professors in our seminaries of learning, unite in pronouncing 
the. work a profound, complete, and eminently satisfactory exhibition of the 
grammar of our language." — The 'Lpnn News, May ,2-8, 1862. 

2. *' We have just been favoi'ed with the examination of a part of a forth* 
corning work— * The Grammar of English Grammars' — by Goold Brown.: 
If we were not afraid of being charged with committing a blander in terms, 
we would > a/, that he has' \Jell -nigh exhausted the exhuuatUss subject of 
grammatical bibliography. We commend tlie work to all the teachers of 
the Grammar of onr vernacular tongtxe.** — N^$to York Journal of JSducatiorif 
Feb. 1, 1851. 

3. " * The Grammar of English Grammars' has all the severe aecuracj of 
which the ' Institutes,' [the author's first work,] is so remarkable an example. 
Hie same doctrines, mainly, a¥e here reaffirmed, and copiously illustrated. 
Indeed the book abounds in illustration, and is a happy instance of what the 
French philologers term a ^grammain raisonnee,^ Its expositions are so fe- 
licitously wrought up, that it would be an interesting book for reading by 
persons not conversant with grammar." — A Corr$ipondenioftheN. Y^Jow-- 
ntil of Education, 

4. " We are very glad to learn that the * Granimar of English Grammars' 
is soon to be published. It will be eagerly sought by teachers, who know 
the author's high reputation." — L. Wethbrbll: i?ttfa/ New Yorker, Feb. 
13, l^ni. 

5. " Throughout more than a thousand large and compact octavo pages iji 
fine type, the most critical acumen is display^, and the true principles of the 
English language are inculcated with admirable cleaj'ness and force. Prob- 
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ably nothing important that has ever appeared in print, on the subject of ow 
philology, has escaped the attention of Mr. Brpwn ; and he has wrought into 
his great work such annotations on all his. pr^ecessors as will be quite 
likely to remedy the varying, and establish the unsettled, usages of English 
grammarians, in a gi'eat degree." — Boston Weekly Museum, July 19, 1852. 

6. ^* It is a work of most elaborate finish, and of surprising extent and co- 
piousness. It presents, in a form of miich originality, and in a style tei*se'and 
beautiful, all the principles of our language, and develops almost every pecU" 
liarity of idiom or of construction. Nothing escapes our acute author ; ho 
defines, analyzes, discusses and settles disputed points, lays down definite pre- 
cepts and rules, and illustrates all his teachings by apt and plentiful exam- 
ples. The most singular thing is, that his * code of false syntax* is derived 
mostly from the wiitings of antecedent English grammarians P^ — Norton^* 
Literary Gazette, New York, Jan. 15, 1852. 

7. "It was a magnificent enterprise, which has been well carried out by 
the able author. * * * The Grammar of English Grammars will stand 
among other books of its class, as the large Dictionary of Noah Webster does 
among other works of that kind. * * * A copy of it should be in the hands 
of every teacher in the country." — The Lynn 'News, Jan. 16, 1852. 

8. " I have looked it over page by page in detail. It is admirable — it is 
«11 it should be — it is a monument of learning, patience, and toil." — U. Ber- 
RiAN, Principal of a Classical Academy at Rye, Westchester Co,, N, Y, 

9. " I regard it as the most valuable of all the works upon the subject of 
which it treats. It is a cyclopedia, repositing rich treasures of historical and 
critical knowledge. It is, throughout, eminently practical in its character. 
No teacher of English Grammar should fail to procure a copy of thia mas- 
terly work." — J. F. SonROEDER, Rector of St. Ann's Hall, Brooklyn. 

10. "The author has produced a work, which must exert a material influ- 
ence in systematizing the laws and assimilating the principles of our lan- 
guage, and which will surely reflect honor upon himself and credit upon the 
country. It is learned without being pedantic, discriminating without being 
hypercritical, copious without being . prolix, and independent without being 
pesumptuous." — New York Courier and Enquirer, Jan. 15, 1852. 

11. "This gieat work — great in more senses of the word than one — ^has 
at length made its appearance ; and we hail it with a welcome and warm ap- 
probation.. It is emphatically, as its title imports, the ' GramiQar of English 
Grammars,' — ^a splendid octa\x> volume, of more than one thousand pages, 
comprising matter enough to satisfy the most insatiable admirer of grammar, 
and information sufficient thoi-ouglily to enlighten the ignorant, and to ac- 
complish the student in every branch of this important science. It will form 
a valuable, an indispensable book of reference ; and may with justice be re- 
garded as the standard work of the grammar of the English language, accord- 
ing to the most approved and established usage. We commend the work to 
all teachers and students who wish to become critically conversant with all 
the minutiae of the subject ; and especially we recommend to our school com- 
mittee, to cause a copy to be placed in the library of every ward school, for 
the convenience of reference and consultation by teachers and pupils." — Th4 
Bay State, Lynn, Jan, 22, 1852. 

12. "We think this is a work from which none will feel willing to depart, 
till a further change takes place in our language. It is a sort of Doctor 
Johnson amongst grammarians, to whom our tages will look for authority 
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wBen tliej have doubts, and for instruction when they hare none. * * * 
The speciniens bf the langtiage in different ages, the notice of the schemes of 
foreign grammars, and, above all, the prosody — the whole work, in fact, for 
its completeness and excellence, deserves the title of Grammar of Grammars .'' 
' — Thk Christian Intelligencer^ Feb. 6, 1862. 

13. "It is a work obviously the fruit of much reflection on the part of its 
author, and as obviously desei^ving of the attention of all whose duty it is to 
discover the most advantageous system of inculcating the rules of English 
Grammar." — Notes and Queries^ London, Feb. 14, 1862. 

14. ** Brown's Grammar of English Grammars. — We may fairly saj- 
in reference to this gi'eat work, that it is the book of the age, so far as concerns 
the philology of the language. It leaves, at an immeasurable distance be- 
hind, all the antecedent works in this department. If Webster has more suc- 
cessfully and learnedly labored than any of his predecessors in perfecting a 
lexicographical exhibition of EngMsh, we may accord to our distinguished au- 
thor, in his line, an equal meed of praise. Nay, we are not certain that the 
latter has not paramount claims to distinction. There is a wide chasm indeed 
between Dr. Johnson's Dictionary and Dr. Webster's, but by no means so wide 
a one as that between Lindley Murray, who has been called * the prince of 
grammarians,' and Goold Brown, of Lynn, Massachusetts." 

" In the * Grammar of English Grammars,' we see the true pHnciples of our 
noble language, according to its present usage, justly and methodically set 
forth ; thgse principles learnedly and elaborately commented on ; and the 
whole subject of our grammar redeemed from the mass of irrelevancy, error, 
confusion, and absurdity, which had so strangely become incorporatecUwith it. 
* * * To the labonous and faithful teacher of youth, we cannot conceive of 
a pleasanter and more efficient adjuvant of his toil in grammatical institution 
than that which is presented in this book." — The Westchester Herald, Fel. 
17, 1852. 

15. " It well deserves a place by the side of the great American Dictionary 
of our language, and the two are equally glorious trophies of what Americao 
energy has been able to accomplish in the difficult field of English Philology.' 
— The Jlonesdale Democrat, 

16. "A more admirable exhibit of the granfmar of a language, certainly 
that of the English language, we have never seen, — so copious and compre- 
hensive, — ^so philosophical in definition, exposition, and arrangement, — so se- 
verely and elaborately exact. In companson with the * Grammar of English 
Grammars,' our extant works in this department, shrink, in a measure, into 
insignificance — whether the object be an ascertainment of the authentic nouns 
of speech in our language, or of the divergent, and often contradictory, views 
of antecedent writei-s, who have speculated iu this department." — A Corres- 
pondent of the Westchester Herald, 

17. "The Grammar of English Grammars. — This is the title of -the 
gi'eatest work upon the English language that has appeared since the publi- 
cation of 'Webster's Dictionary. In opening the volume, of more than a thou- 
sand royal octavo pages; most of which is in small type, the fii-st sensation is 
that of wonder at the amount of labor that must have been expended upon 
\i.-^7%e Dedham 6^o^tfW«, March 6, 1852. 

18. "A most feompreheUsive and invaluable volume, which we have no hes- 
itancy in pronouncing to be, by far, the most valuable acquisition that has erei 
been made to this branch •6fthe'Sci^i\<*^piiiUogy."-—2'j^,c Northern LancH. 
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19. ^'Mr. Brown n a teacher of great jprictioal '«i0^1e{^ ^i^e cl§^io 
•cholar, a thorough-bred grammarian, and a critic of gr«j9t:4isQ^^p[^0,t, i}f^d 
judgment, and admirableacumen. He haa devoted by. fai:.tl|ift. larger. 'po|?lion 
of his usoful life to the compilation of a work greatly ai>4:,um»fiijfiMT|r needed. 
He h^s succeeded in producing a book supeqoc in almost every r^p^ -to any 
production of the kind by any preceding author or compiler, * * . * The 
* Grammar of English Grammars^ must stand on our shelves beside Webster, 
Worcester, and Anthon, as a book of standard reference. No scholar should 
regard his library of scholastic works as complete withou^t it ; every teacher 
should be in possession of this comprehensive vade mecum / apd we earnestly 
recommend all school-committees, without delay, to furnish each school-dis- 
ti-ict with a copy." — The Boston Daily Journal, 

20. " No work of the sort has yet been produced which will at all coin- 
pare with it. That it is destined to take the place among grammars which 
Webster's Dictionary has already taken among works of th^t sort,— -greatly 
in advance of all, — there can be, it seems to us, no doubt. We think that 
our State could in no better way promote the cause of education, than by 
making an appropriation to supply every public school in the State with a 
copy of this valuable work." — The Bay State^ Feb. 26, 1852. 

21. " We have cai'efully examined its pages, and feel bound to acknowl- 
edge it a standard work — settling numerous and vexatious disputes among 
teachei-s and scholars, and rendering plain and interesting what has heretofore 
appeared difficult and uninviting, and even unprofitable to those who aimed 
at certainty." — The American Artisan^ Feb. 28, 1852. 

22**" It is a monument of constant industry and profound study, — embra 
cing a complete summary and shrewd analysis of the works of previous gram- 
marians." — New York Daily Times, Feb. 28, 1852. 

23. ** This great work has at length appeared ; nor is it likely, in any re- 
spect, to disappoint the high expectations which were entertained respecting 
it, from the well-known abijjty of the author as an English grammarian. It 
leaves far, \QYy fnr behind it, everything which has hitherto appeared under 
the denomination of an English Grammar. * * * It is in the amazing ex- 
tent and compass of the * critica sylva^ — the topics, definitions, rules, and il- 
lustrations ; in the acute investigation which is everywhere displayed ; and in 
the minuteness and perfect finish with which every particular is wrought up, 
that the distinguishing features of the work most manifestly appear. It may, 
in this view, par eminence^ be termed the ' Grammar of English Grammars :' 
but we suppose the author intended the term to have another application. 

One thousand pages and over, of large octavo, would seem to have given 
the learned author * ample room and veige enough' to have traced out all the 
grammatical peculiarities of our vernacular : but the effort has made manifest 
how much remained to be done by the author, and how wide a field he had 
to traverse. * * * We see, as the result of all that has been done by our 
author, a noble and most important book, — ample, critical, and symmetrical in 
a high degree — and, what is a most remarkable feature, an original work — 
the work of one head and one pen." — The District School Journal of Edu- 
«a/20n, Albany, March, 1762. 

24. " It cannot be denied that his work everywhere bears tiie ovirks of 
earnest and discriminating labor, — that it takes up all the moot points o*^ 
English philology with freedom and Intelligence, — that it presents an «)xte^ 
nve body of principles and rules which Art of sUndatd authority in que^ii^onA 
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concerning good Englisli usage, — and that, as it is the most eoraprehensive, it 
is also the most satisfactory treatise on the subject to which the zeal of gram- 
marians has given birth." — New York Daily Tribune^ March 20, 1852. 

25. " The work should be m the hands of every student, and in the library 
of every school-district." — The Waverly Magazine^ Boston, 

20. " One of the best treatises on grammar that we have seen." — The 
United States^ Gazette. 

27. " This is a handsome octavo volume, of 1,048 large and closely printed 
pages ; a terse and finished monument of the diligent toil of half a lifetime ; 
a work said to contain more matter, according to the printera* estimate, than 
any other ever printed in Boston. It is, doubtless, the most complete, accu- 
rate, and reliable grammar ever produced in English ; — in our opinion, * sTiruly 
national work,' and worthy to be put, as Dr. Webster's great American Dic- 
tionary has so acceptably been, into all the principal schools of the jiommon- 
wealth." — Petition* of the Public Teachers^ the School- Committee, the Mayor, 
and others, of Lynn, Mass., 1852. 

28. "It contains all the learning on the subject, and may be regarded as 
the most complete work, in this respect, that has been or will very soon be 
published. It has consumed a large portion of twenty years of the author's 
life, and is a monument of industi*y and pei*severance. Those who wish to 
pursue investigations in the grammatical construction of our language ; or 
who wish to possess in a portable form all that has been said or determined 
by writers, on mooted points in the language ; or who wish, in . addition, to 
possess the independent and original viesA-s of an active and strong mind that 
has been devoted to the subject, will find in these pages all they desire." — 
Hunfs Merchants Magazine. 

29. "A most lucid, systematic, and beautiful digest of the grammatical 
principles of our language. • • • We have had, of late years, nffany works 
on the subject of English Grammar : some more recently, of considerable 
merit But in vain, either at home or in England, have we sought for a Gram- 
mar worthy of the subject, or of being received as an accredited standard 
whereby to judge what is pure English, and what is not The work before 
us seems amply to fill the hitherto existing void." — Eastern State Journal^ 
April 2, 1862. 

30. " The author, already widely known as a grammatical teacher and 
writer, has devoted to this, his magnum opus, the labor of twenty-seven yeara, 
and every page bea** witness to his faithful industry, care, and enthusiasm. 
With his diversified experience as a teacher, he has combined the results of 
a careful analysis of the best authors from Chaucer to our own times, and to 
both he has added a comparison of the opinions of several hundred writers on 
English grammar. The principles of the language are clearly exhibited, and 
its practice is illustrated by a multitude of examples, such as cannot be found 
elsewhere." — Louisville Journal^ K-^nX 10, 1862. 

31. " The acknowledged wnd which has long been felt, of an able, critical, 
and comprehensive grammar of English, has at length been supplied, in a 
splendid work of that distinguished grammarian Goold Brown, bearing as its 
title, * The Grammar of English Grammars.' This work is a perfect the- 
eaiirus of critical detail, — complete in all its parts, — philosophical yet practi- 
cal, — abounding in illustration, — suited alike to the advanced student, to the 
teacher, and to the general scholar as a work of reference. — Here we have a 
work M profound as Webster's gi-eat Dictionaiy, ai original, ats truly Amer- 
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io$n and National, at much needed : and should^ not- this noble work ht^it 
uecessibie in our school-districts as Webster ?" — Georoi: W. Smith, to an 
Educational Convention at Wkiteplaim, April 20, 1852. 

32. **It discusses with good critical judgment all the topics usually em 
braced in a work on English grammar, and, moreover, introduces some new 
and important facts and principles. Its examples of erroneous grammar ara 
also very full, and happily illustrate the principles discussed. A grammar of 
this size and cost cannot ba readily introduced as a lext-book into our com- 
mon schools. It might be used by the higher classes in our academies and 
normal schools. And we think that every teacher \)f grammar would find 
this work a thesaurus to which on doubtful questions he might refer with profit 
to4iimself and his classes. This work may be said to sustain the same rela- 
tion to other grammai-s of the English language that Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary does to other dictionaries, and is perhaps nearly or quite as neces- 
sary as a work of reference in the school-room for the teacher and tlia more 
advanced scholars. And your committee would recommend that the book be 
procured by the several towns or districts in this Commonwealth, and that 
one copy be kept for general use in each school. We think the book merits 
this distinction and place." — Report of the Committee on Education to the 
House of Representatives^ Massachusetts, April 20, 1852. 

33. " All that has been said worthy of record, on the orthography, etymol- 
ogy, syntax, and prosody of the English language, as here methodically ar- 
ranged and amply illustrated. * * * In the historical and critical introduc- 
tion, much knowledge and ingenuity are displayed, and all parts of the volume 
attest the author's learning and diligence. * * ** We congratulate the author 
on the completion of his work, which is a monument of industry and research, 
and which will be a standard book of reference on the subject of which it 
treats. The introductory dissertations on the Science of Grammar, the Power 
of Language, the Origin, History, and Changes of the English Language, and 
other subjects, contain much that will interest the general reader, while mem- 
bers of the scholastic profession will find Mr. Brown's book a storehouse of 
important and curious information." — The London Literaiy Gazette^ and 
Journal of Belles-Lettres, Science and Arts, April 24, 1852. 

34. " This volume must be for all future time, at least, such we think it 
ought to be considered, judging from the laborious pains, the unwearied re 
search, and the enormous amount of grammatical knowledge here accumu 
\t{ieiA.^''~M' Makings American Courier, Philadelph^f^^ 

35. '* At a meeting of the School Committee of Lynn, held May 18, 1^52, 
the following order, introduced by Mr. Haines, was passed : — 

" ' Ordered, That the School Committee authorize Goold Brown's Gpam- 
mar of English Grammars to be placed, in each of the Grammar Schools,' and 
in the High Schools, for the beniefit of the scholars and (eachei"s;.and that 
the expense of the same be paid by the city.' " . . \ . 

"Tmkodorb Atwill, Secretary." 

36. "A copious cyclopedia of English Grammar, designed for the guidance 
of teachers, and the instruction of advanced student^. More than three hun- 
dred writers on the subject have been consulted, and the opinions of the most 
important of them are cited upon every debatable point. This feature ren- 
ders the work a sort of library of grammarians, and will give it great value 
in the estimation of scholara generally." — New York Commercial Advertiser, 

87, "The Grammar of English Grammars, by Mr. Brown, of Lynn, Mas- 



sacbusetts, recetvea warm coramendatiou.*' — JParis Corrkspondbwt : N. T 
Journalo/Cofnmerce^Msiy 19 ^ I S52, 

.38. " The work before us, by Mr. Brown, is the ne phis ultra in the prov- 
ince of English granamar. It is an octavo volume of over 1000 pages, a com- 
plete encyclopedia, comprising everything which other grammarians have 
written that the scholar or teacher would desire to use either for information 
or authority. Tha subject is admirably treated, and the immense amount of 
information brought together in the work is so analyzed and arranged as to 
render the treatise most useful and inviting, both as a text-book and as a 
book of reference. It is the work of a master, and the result of labors ex- 
tended through a period of over twenty years, with the most triumphant suc- 
cess. Few, we think, have ever attained to as perfect a knowledge of the 
English language as Mr. Brown. And none, we are sure, have ever turned 
their knowledge to better account, in promot*ng the study of this language. 
Ho is critical without being pedantic, and philosophical without speculating 
on vague theories. His work combines precision with the highest degree of 
perepicuity ; it is complete and comprehensive without being irti necessarily 
prolix. It is, in its department, the great work of the age, and must be the 
' standard work for ages to come. We have no doubt it will soon be found in 
general use, wherever the English language is spoken and written."— 7%* 
IjTew Yoric Chronicle. 

89. "The work is one which ' should be in every school-house, public li- 
brarj', or private office, where an immediate decision is needed on the sim- 
plest or thd most abstruse questions on the properties of the English language 
The contents of the work •are methodically arranged and amply illustrated.** 
—New Orleans Daily Picayune, ' .n 

40. " For the research Mr. Brown has exhibited in this volume, and tha 
thoroughness with which he has prosecuted his investigations,' and ill ustratied 
his positions by extracts from 6ur classics, he deserves all comraeridlaiJoh. 
The soundness and completeness of his work, can hardly fall to procure for it 
tb(i foremost place among out' standards of philology and crlticismi"— /??«*- 
irated Family Friend y Columbia, S, C, '"'^'"" 

41. " * '^HE G-RAMjiiAR OF English GRAMMARS,' by Goold Brown, is quite 
a pfhilologlckl curiokity • it be^rs the same relation to Engfish Oranimai-s'th'at 
• Cobbin^s Condensed bomraentary' bears to Biblical Arihotators. 'A cata* 
logue is given of about 400 Grammare, whi<ih' have been di^seicted and dis- 
tributed into their alppropriate places in this encyclopife'diij woVkV ""'llje 'Author 
,has been twenty-seveh years employed in packing his iilatelials, and on iffftish- 
ing his Johnsonian labors, expreigses * reverent gratitude to God Tor the signal 

^BMtrpjr,' wjbicl^ has enabled him. to get through the task." — Westminster 
JXevieto. " " " " ' " ' • ^ '- - » ^ • ^- . « . . o 

42. ^ Goom JBiBo:s£N*s Gaahmaii of English GnAMMAKff, is a very valua- 
ble book of refereiibe^ to the teacher or scholar who takes an interest in the 
subject, airii*TAo wfehes' to 'have, in a compact' form, aH"^ thatlfie several wri- 



4d. "We consider the '^ Institutes,' as h^te improved, one ofth^ most com- 
plete and systematic courses of grammar that We" have, and, in fcgjirij W'dfefi- 
nitions, superior to all other English grammara." — The English Journal of 
Education^ London^ June, 1852. 
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44. '^Tbo author has given a ' Digested Catalo^e' of nearly fire hundred 
grammars, that are cited in the Grammar of English Grammars, — a work 
i¥hich, in our opinion, is worth more to the student and scholar, than the 
whole catalogue of English grammars besides. It is the work of a well-dis- 
ciplined mind, richly stored with philo{*ophical lore, and ti'ained to thorough 
and deep thought and investigation. Every teacher and author should have 
this book lying on his table, to guide whenever syntactical or idiomatical 
doubts arise. What Webster is to the etymology of words, Brown is to 
syntax." — Moore^% Rural New-Yorker^ July 15, 1852. 

45. "This production stands out, in bold relief, as the book of the age, on the 
lubject of English Grammar. No scholar can regard his library complete with- 
out this book. It is destined to be the standard authority in its department, 
and will, therefore, be found an indispensable requisite in the office of every 
professional man, and on the table of every teacher. It must have a place 
by the side of Webster and Worcester, as a book of reference. We confess 
that we take pride in claiming this as the production of an American, and, 
what is more, an American schoolmaster. It will reflect honor upon the 
country and the profession. The' name of Goold Brown is destined to be 
known and mentioned with respect, wherever the English language is spoken 
in purity." — The Massachusetts Teacher, August, 1852. 

46. "Uaving devoted no inconsiderable amount of time to an examina- 
tion of the subject to which your work relates, I have no hesitation in saying 
that you have done more for the Grammar of our language than any other 
writer, either English or American. - W. II. Wells." 

Letter to the Author, February 3, 1854. 

4*7. Dr. Felix Flugel, in an article entitled "English Philology in North 
America," and published in Gersdorfs Repertorium, at Leipzic, September, 
1852, says : — " This work of Mr. Goold Brown — * The Grammar of English 
Grammars ' — ^is absolutely indispensable to any one who would know what 
is the present state of English giammatical science. With unexampled dili- 
gence the author has briefly adduced the opinions of the best grammarian* 
upon all the difficult points, and he has shown himself to be so thoroughly 
versed in these, and has brought together such a mass of authorities, that his 
book deserves to be called a great step in advance in English Grammar. 
. . . . Upon the whole, it is a most important improvement upon all 
other English Grammars, and it holds in grammatical science the same 
place as Webster's great work in lexicography. In respect to style ^d 
expression, Mr. Brown's book may be regarded as a model." 
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BY THR SAMR AUTHOR, 

" Brown's Grammar is used as our standing text-book in the Normal School.** 
Atdnmv, 19 July, IBM. D. P. pAGE, Principal, 

These Grammars have been adopted as text-books in many of the District 
«nd Public Schools and Academies, throughout the country. 
Sold by the booksellers generally. 



PRINCIPLES OP PHISIOLO&Y, 

Designed for the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges, and the General Reader. 
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Comprising a familiar explanation of tbe Stbttctvux akd Functions of tbi Oxqajss of Mani illus- 

' ' trated by codiparatlYe reference to those oi the Infeiior Animate. 
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ALSO, AN ESSAY ON THE PRESERVATION OP HEALTH. 

t 

With 14 quarto plates, and over 80 engrayings on wood, making in all nearly 200 figures. 

BY J. COMSTOCK AND B. M. COMINGS, M.D. 

"This is by far the best illustrated work of Physiology, designed for scbooh and 
popular reading, with which we are acquainted.** — JV. Yk.t Journal of Medicine, 

"Well adapted for the class of students for which it is designed. The value of the 
places alone should render this work acceptable for the instruction of classes in schools, 
and procure for it a place in the library of every one interested in Physiological Science.*'— 
Charleston Med. Journal and Review, 

« This work is remarkably well adapted to the use of Schools.** — Southern Med, and 
Surg. Journal. 

" Inferior in no re?pect, but superior in some points, to any book of its class now be- 
fore the public." — Southern School Journal. 

*• Without exception the most complete and unexceptionable of any of the attempts 
to popularise physiology that have fallen under our notice. — It should have a place in 
every family library." — Western Lancet, 

"Admirably adapted to the purpose designed.** 

J. H. ARMSBY, M.D., Prof, of Anat. in Albany 

Med. College. 

" We hail with satisfaction that advance in the education of the young which calls 
from the Press such publications.** — N. J. Med. Reporter. 

"The authors have simplified their interesting subject sufficiently for the comprehen- 
sion of the youngest student of physiology, and the publishers have supplied all the 
illustrations requisite. 

" J^hysiology ought assuredly to form a part of the curriculum of studies in every high 
school and college, whether for girls or boys, end we do not know a teXt-book better 
fitted for such students than this treatise.** — Western Journal of Med. and Surgery, 

J* Nothing can be more appropriate. It is a fascinating book for man, woman, or 
child. We hope the trustees of institutions will give an early attention to this valuable 
and unexceptionable treatise on human organization.'* — Boston Med. and Surg, Jour. 

** It is the best popular work on the subject which we have ever seen.*' — Peninsular 
Journal of Medicine, 

"Well adapted to the use of the general student.*— Ti will be found to present cltar 
outlines of a 'subject that should be ail e^entiat branch of every one*s education.**— 
Medical Examintr, 

" Improvement ia the order of the day:, ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^^ ^ork before ua sur- 
Pim^Alli^predeces99n^^*'^l'f*iiamp$hirt JoMrnfilof M^ 



PHYSIOLOOIOAL FUiTES, 

OR 

ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, 

FROM THE FRENCH OF 

BOURGERY AND JACOB, 

For the cm of ^ohooli and Academiefl, These plates are half size of life, beaatifall/ colored, rn- 
nithed, and muuated od mualin. 

Plates I. and II.— OSTEOLOGY and SYNDESMOLOGY. 

Plate I. Anterior plane. Right Me : The dry bones. Lrft side : The bonea 
clothed with their ligaments. At the limbs, the large vessels are added, so as to show 
distinctly their relations to the bones and to indicate the points at which compression is 
to be applied in cases of hemorrhage. 

Plate 11. Posterior Plane. 7'he same arrangement. 

Plates III, IV., Y., VI., Vlf., Vllf.— MYOLOGY and APONEUROLOGY. 

Plate KL Anterior plane. Right side: Superficial muscles. Left side.' Sa- 
periicial aponeuroses. 

Plate IV. Anterior plane. Right side: Muscles of the second layer. Leftside: 
Muscles of the third layer. 

Plate V. Posterior plane. Right side : Superficial muscles. Left side : Su- 
perficial aponeuroses. 

Plate Vf. Posterior plane. Second and third layer of muscles. 

Plate VI L Lateral plane. Superficial and deep muscles. Muscles of the os hyoides. 

Plate VIIL Diaphragm, inferior of the trunk, muscles of the lower jaw, of the 
tongue, of the velum palati, and of the pharynx. 

Plates IX., X., XI., XIL, Xlir., XIV — ANGEIOLOGY. Heart, lungs, arteries, 
veins, and lymphatics. On the different figures are indicated the points at which com. 
pression or ligature of the vessels is effected, and in regard to the veins in particular, 
the proper pomts for performing venesection. 

Pldfe IX. Interior of the trunk. Heart, lungs, and their envelopes. Large vessels. 

Plate X. Vessels of tho thorax and abdomen, azygos vessels, cerebral and spinal 
venous sinuses. 

Plate XI. Anterior plane. Sub-cutaneous veins, and deep vessels. 

Plate XI I. Posterior plane. Superficial veins, and deep vessels. 

Plate XIII. Lateral plane. Partial figures, internal majillary and internal carotid 
vessels, &c. 

Plate XIV. Lymphatic vessels. 

Plates XV., XVI., XVll.— NEUROLOGY. 

Plate XV. Anterior plane. Encephalic nerves. Nerves of the extremities. 

Plate XVr. Posterior plane. Studies of the ganglions and their nerves. Studies of 
the fifth and seventh cerebral pairs. 

Plate XVil. Brain, spinal marrow, and envelopes. Organs of the senses. Larynx. 
Plates. XVllI., XIX.— DIGESTIVE APPARATUS. 

Plate XVIII. Alimentary canal ; stomach, intestines, chyliferous vessels, peritoneum. 

Plate XIX. Stomach, liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, supra-renal capsules, bladder. 
Abdominal venous system. Great sympathetic and pneumo gastric nerves. 

Plate XX. Complete study of the perineum in both sexes. Male and female 
organs of reproduction. Embryotomy. 

This magnificent work, since its first publication in Paris, has justly received the 
highest praise every where. I hope the American pubUsbers will be rewarded for their 
enterprise, in furnishing the public with this beautiful work at about half the cost of the 
French edition. VALENTINE MOTT, M.D., 

Prpfessor of Surgery, in the University of New^York. 

I have been acquainted for several years with part Of the magnificent work on Ele. 
mentary Anatomy, by Messrs. Bourgery & Jacob, and think it equal, if not superior, to 
Boy thing of the kind ever published. W. PARKER, M. D., 

Frof. Svjrgery 4*c. in Col. of Fhys, Sr ^urgs, iV. Y, 

The Anatomical Places published by M M. Bourgery & Jacob, in Paris, are with 
justice considered by the profession as among the best illustrations of Anatomy to which 
the Biiident can refer. GRANVILLE S.' PATTISON, M D, 

^ • -Triif of Anatomy t ^c, Uninttsity e^ New^Yitrk^ 



MICROSOOflOANATOMlOP TIE. flUMM BODY, 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

IlJustrtted with numerous drawings in color, by Arthur Hill Hassall. M. B., 
Member of Royal College of Surgeons of £ngland, &c., &c. With additions to the 
Text, and Plates, and an Introducdon, containing Instructions in Microscopic 
Manipulation, 

BY 

HENRY VAN ARSDALE, M.D. 

2 vols. 8vo. 79 Plates. 

** Every page of it is a banquet unfolding the marvels of creative wisdom and power. 
Such extraordinary displays of the minufe oriSfanization of the internal mechanisms of 
our bodies, in the two conditions of health and disease, create a strange feeling of won- 
der and amazement. While the work teaches how to understand appearances, it also 
points out the physiological functions and anatomical relations of parts. In short, the 
why and the whorefore in the subjects treated of are presented in a clear light.*' — Boston 
Medical and Svrgical Journal. 

** We express the conviction, forced upon us, after several years* consultation of simi- 
lar works, while pursuing microscopical studies, that there is none better arranged and 
illustrated, and. none which will give so general satisfaction, as that of Mr. Hassall, 
edited by. Dr. Van Arsdale,." — New York Journal of Sdedicine. 

'*It is marked by simplicity of description, and by scientific accuracy in argument. 
With these, (the plates,) we are delighted. The coloring is magnificent — not too high, 
nothing extravagant about it, but truthful, neat, accurate, and faithfully representing the 
objects as we have sometimes seen ibcra in the choicest specimens of Parisian mounting.*' 
— Buffalo Medteal Journal. 

" It is pre-emineiitly the best illustrated microscopic hu{nan anatomy that is accessible 
to U8 in this country.'* — Medical JLxaminer. 

** A work of acknowledged ability and interest.'* — Western Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

** It is not merely a scientific, but it is furthermore, a practical treatise ; and in both 
characters it equally sustains a high character. The getting up of the illustrations is ex- 
quisite; each one forms a perfect picture.'' — Medical Chronicle. 

* The most complete in this department." — Nelson^e Am. Lancet. 

" It is magnificently published. — It is the only complete work of the kind in the Bng. 
lish Language, and reflects high credit upon its learned and indefatigable author." — 
Southern Med. and Surg. Journal. 



SAMUEL S. & WIIililAM WOOD, 

HAVE REMOVED FROM 

261 PEARL STEEET, 

TO 

Where they offer for sale at cheap prices, a large a*«ortment of 

SCHOOL & CLASSICAL BOOKS, 

Embracing all the kinds in general use ; alec, 
XEDICA^L, THEOLOGICAL, St MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS of various patterns. 

WRITING, LETTER, AND NOTE PAPERS, 

GLOBES, MAPS, Ac. 

School and Town Libraries furnished at low prices. 

C O U N T RY MERCHANTS SUPPIilED ON LIBSRAL TSRMS. 
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YOII^« LADIES' FRIEND. 

BY A LADYi (mRS. FARRAR.) PticC $1 25. 

This work was written with care ; it enters with great plainness, 
faithfulness, and sound judgment into tho details of every-day life, 
and commends itself to all who desire to see the peculiar grace of 
female character called into the most efficient action. The following 
Ustifnonials are extracts from letters recently received. 

JFVom Joseph M. Smithy M. D. Neio- York. 
" I know of no work treating of the same subject, which equals it 
m merit. The authoress displays a practical familiarity with the 
subjects which at once inspires entire confidence." 

I^rom John B. Beck, M. D. New- York. 
" I have read with much satisfaction the Young Ladies* Friend, and 
cannot but wish for it an extensive circulation.*' 

From John R. Rhinelander^ M. D. New- York. 
" I have read the Young Ladies' Friend, and believe its circulation 
must be beneficial to the community." 

From. Edward DelaJUld^ M. D. New- York. 
" It contains much advice of great value ; a vast amount of the 
feeble health, so constantly observed among our young females, might 
be prevented." 

Front Rev. J. F. Schroeder^ New- York. 
** I think the general circulation of it will do much to promote tho 
happiness of those for whose benefit it is designed." 

From Rev. Thomas M^Auley^ New- York. 
** I have found the style chaste, sentiments correct,' and the advice 
generally marked with strong common sense, and a fine perception of 
propriety." 

FroWt Rev. Lot Jones^ New- York. 
" I cordially unite in the above view of Rev. Dr. M'Auley." 

From the Register and Observer. 
" We hardly know a more useful work ; it deserves commendation 
among other things, for the right views it gives young women of their 
true relation to their fellow-beings—^it addresses them as component 
parts of society, who are to be useful and not merely arnamental— ii 
considers them as young wom^n as well as youn^ ladies.'* 

From Abbots Magazine. 
"No one, we believe, who has read this book, will be surprised at 
its popularity. It is precisely such a book as the wants of a larfi^e 
portion of the young ladies of this country, (and not a few of the older 
ones also,) had long since called for." 

From N. P. Willis, Esq. 
" I have never seen so sensible and so useful a book. It ought to be 
an indi^ensable addition to every family library. It would save 

Sarents a great deal of trouble, and young people {of 'all ages^ a'gvet^ 
eal of mortification. This book is invaluable." 

Also from Mrs. h* H. Si^ourney. 
'* It is truly an excellent work, and I think the accomplished a«» 
thor must be gratified by its decided popularity." 

This work has been thoroughly revised by the author, and rendered 
more perfect and atiractive than the formi*r edition.— It fhould find a 
place in «he libr:«ry of every school in the country. 
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